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HALLO!—KEEP STILL—STILL AS THE GRAVE, MYRA}; I HEAR—HA! HERE THEY COME!” . 


7 W AS IT LOVE 4 abet was cold and searchén %, and he had rung 


Again he applied his loved hand to the silver § 
Or, Collegians and Sweethearts, | Pull, and again he heard distinctly the far-away 
tinkle of the warning bell. 


BY WM, MASON TURNER, M. D. At length, hasty steps sounded in the hall, the 
: A Mase bolt turned, and the door opened. 
CHAPIER I, -** Ab! itis you, Mr, Thorne! Walkin, sir, if 
‘+ JHALOUSY. you please,” said the girl, respectfully. 


“Tt is I, certainly, Mary, and right glad am I 
Tue tall young gentleman stamped his small, | to get in, for I on half-trozen,” patios the 
daintily fitting boot on the broad marble step | youth, as-he entered the hall, and turned into 
of the aristocratic mansion—one of the proudest | the elegant, dimly-lit parlor. He was perfectly 
on Prospect street—and shivered as he drew his | at bome. : 
wide loose cape around bim. For the raw ‘‘T am so sorry, Mr. Thorne, I kept you wait- 
winter wind cf the declining December after- | ing,” said the giil, taking his cape and light 
noon which tossed his long, dark hair so wildly | check-silk cap. ‘‘I thought Tom, the lazy 


~ cent, 


2 WAS IT LOVE? 


fellow, had answered the bell. I was up in Miss 

Myra’s roow, fixing her hair for the ball.” ue 
‘Ah! so soon? I am here to see Miss Hoxley 

about the same thing. Please tell her so, Mary.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the girl left the room, while Fen- 
ton Thorne unbuttoned his closely fitting frock-coat, 
and strode briskly up and down the thick-carpeted 
room, rubbing his benumbed fingers the while, to 
bring back circulation aud warmt 

‘Yes, yes!” muttered the young man, as if deter- 
mined upon a certain course of action, “I will go 
with Myra to this ball! I'll run the risk of bein 
caught out of my room at college; it will be the firs 
time. Iam desirous of seeing this wondrous beauty, 
Madeleine Fleming, of whom good old Steve speaks 
so much. She must be pretty and smart, and amia- 
ble, and all that, if Steve says sol’ And yet, Myra 
does not seem to like her, if—” 

At this moment there was a patter of hurrying 
feet down the broad stairway; then came the crush 
and rustle of a sweeping dress. The door opened, 
and the tall, slender form of Myra Hoxley, the rich 
manufacturer’s daughter, clad in an elegant after- 
noon neglige, entered the room, She stepped at once 
tithe window, and flung open the half-closed shut- 
ters, letting in the straggling sunlight, fast disappear- 
ing behind the heavy snow-racks, scudding across 
the sky. 

“ You are in the dark, Fenton,” she said, turning 
toward the fours man, at thé same time extend- 
ing her small, nervous white hand curdially. ‘‘ Be 
seated, my friend, and don’t be stamping around the 

room like a soldier on guard. ’T'was too bad in Ma: 
to keep you out until you were so entirely frozen!” 
she laughed, merrily, as she flung herself on a yield- 
ing sofa, and beckoned the collegian to her side, 

‘enton Thorne obeyed at once. 

“T am warm enough now, Miss Myra, and—”’ 

* Miss ra! Why, Jenion, I thought I had 
taught you better your a, b, c’s, certainly in this 
house,” and Sem caahed over him a radiant, yet half- 
re hful look, 
y man colored despite himself; he was 
but a youth, and not well versed in the ways and 
wiles of womankind. But he quickly recovered him- 
self, as, smiling sweetly, he bowed his head, with its 


mass of raven hair, 

But that singular ression which came over 
Fenton Thorne’s face as his head went down! Was 
it expressive of distrust, or—contempt? 

It were difficult to answer; and then the youth was 
so open, so innocent and unsuspicions. 


However, when he raised his head, his face was f 


frank and friendly, as he said: 
és Pi as well, Myra then! And—itis a pretty name, 


The girl’s face mantled just the slightest; but_a 
look of unmistakable satisfaction, nay of triumph, 
shot from her dark, lustrous eyes. f 

“That's right, Fenton,’ she said in_a_low, insinu- 


ating voice; “call me Myra, and lll always know 
\.youas Fenton. [like it.” 


For a few moments there was a silence, which, 
however, was broken by the student. 

“T called, Miss—I mean Myra—to see about this 
ball al el Fleming’s, and to learn your arrange- 
ments, 

“You have determined, then, to go, Fenton?” 
asked the girl, Ck, 

“Yes; I could not resist the temptation. I am 
anxious to see Miss Fleming; rumor says she is very 
handsome,” 

These words were spoken most artlessly. 

Myra Hoxley started and glanced at the speaker} 
but she controlled herself and simply ejaculated: 

“Ah! d. who said Madeleine Fleming was 


t 9°? 
ov you, yourself, said that she was magnifi- 
a, hen, too, Stephen Smith, my chum, swears 
i 


nienpee Smith! Tut! Theungainly backwoods- 
man!’ 


** No, no, Myra,” and the roung man spoke warm- 
iy. Steve is no backwoodsman; far from it. He 
18S a real gentleman, a perfect cavalier, and a good, 
whotle-souled fellow. But,” he continued, secing 
that the lady was evidently angry or vexed, at least, 
“ig not the young lady—Miss Fleming—fair an 
ee ; Zi do not know, of course, never having 
seep her.’ 

The collegian spoke more softly, more insinuat- 
in ly, as if inviting a confidence. 

it e manufacturer’s daughter paused before she 
answered; and the half-frown unwrinkled itself, and 
left the white forehead. Lees 

ome people say eleine Fleming is pretty; 
I have thou he 50, but—” sites ican 

“You no longer have the same opinion, eh, Myra?” 
interrupted the young man, laughing. 

“T did not say so, Fenton. Buta truce to to this 
nonsense! You shall see and judge for yourself,” 
she answered. 

“True, Myra; seeing is believing. But now about 
our arrangements. You see I have determined to 
£0, and run the risk of being discovered out of my 
room, 

“Are you not afraid of the risk, Fenton?’ asked 
the girl, earnestly; “‘ you know the stand you have 
taken, the fair name you have always won with the 
professors. Would it be wise to barter it away for 
a few hours of questionable pleasure at a giddy, 
oe ball?” ; 

16 girl ge seriously, and her eyes did not 
for a moment leave the young man’s face. 

It was plain that a new train of thought was pass- 
ing in Myra Hoxley’s bosom, 

‘No, Myra; I willgo. It will be my first offense, 
and I fancy the Regent will not be ‘hari’ on me, 
can plead ignorance, too; I am only a Freshman, 
you know.”” He ye cheerfully. 

“True; nor had [forgotten it. But, Freshman or 
Senior, the rules are unmistakably the same. That 

ou understand them well, I know to my sorrow; for 
could never induce you, Fenton, to break them, 
even for a single evening!” 

Myra spoke sarcastically. 

e student felt the truth of her words; his face 
became beclouded, and a look of disappointment 
crept over his fine features. But glancing at her, he 
asked quickly: 

“ But, Myra, if I do not go with you what will you 
do for an escort?” 

“That is easily arranged, Fenton. My cousin, Mr. 
Ralph Ross, of the Junior class, you know, has al- 
ready called and notified me of his attention and 
service. He does not ‘room’ in college, as you are 
aware, and can come and go as suits him.” 

“True, Myra; and what did you say to Mr. Ross?’ 

The student was just a little nervous as he asked 
the question. : 

“T told him I had an engagement with you, Ien- 
ton, and that I would not break it,” replied the girl} 
frankly, gazing him full in the face. ; 

Was there, indeed, a witchery about those flashing 
black eyes of Myra Hoxley—an irresistible charm in 


‘the girl’s insinuating manner that made young 


Thorne look up so quickly, and reply so earnestly 
and eagerly? 

“Then I will go, Myra, even if I am expelled from 
college for it!” 

“The Fates forbid such a result! But,” and she 
sunk her voice into a low, musical whisper, as her 
eyes fell languishingly upon the fair, youthful face 
of the student, ** does it give you pleusure to go with 
me, Fenton?” 

“Certainly, Myra; else I would by all means—” 

**Enough, Fenton) We'll ro, and you shall be my 
escort,” and again a, triumphant fire flashed froin 
the dark orbs of the girl. 

Fenton Thorne had answered the best he knew how; 
in fact, the only way he could. 

Myra patted the carpet slightly with her slippered 
foot. She was pondering; but she was a ready 
thinker, and pondered at nothing lone. 


_ 


WAS IT LOVE? 8 


““Tornnnce. Henton.” she safd, slyly, “sou. are 
Syare ihaviny cousin, Ralph, is Madeleine ¥ieming’s 
u? 


“No, indeed! I did not know it, Myra,” returned 
the young man, promptly ;—and, excuse me—Myra, 
if rumor speaks truly, he is your beau,” and the 
student blushed up to his eyes. : 

“‘ My beau! Rumor is a wicked falsifier! Certain- 
yy at did not believe such a report, Fenton?’ she 


ed, 
“Why, I did not know, Myra; and Steve said that 
it was feign a 

““No more of this Steve tome! He knows nothing 


cousin.” 
San Myra? I tell you,” h 
no eno ou,” he con- 
tinued, energetically i coun ‘would be made 
happy by wedding with such as Ralph Ross, He is 
a knave—I beg on, Myra!’’ 

“'There’s no need, Fenton; but do not let Mr. Ross 
hear you say such a thing of him.” 

“Well, wel, enough of him, Myra, Iam glad he 
is not your beau, and sorry he stands in that relation 
to Miss Fleming. But now Imust go,” and as he 
spoke he arose, though the girl endeavored, inef- 
fectually, to stay him. 

‘What time shall I call for you, Myra?” 

“ At nine o'clock, and don’t fail me,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Never fear; I'll be here. Good-by.” 

** Good-by, Fenton.” 

The student flung his long cape over his shoulders, 
bowed himself out, and left the mansion. Turning 
to the left, he strode quickly back to the old college 


on the hill, 
M Hoxle ee and proud, stood on the 
bined ake at t I iy Bag Ba a had said adieu 


to the collerian. Her nervous left hand clutched at 
the bell-pull. She did not regard the cutting blast 
which hurried along the almost deserted street and 
_— Re ra pte orm, A yh was watching the tall 
gure of Fenton Thorne, the Freshman, 
ree ge ae ca . , 
en, at last, as she turned slowly about, and re- 
a oes ryan A em Rae | bs gene door, a cloud was 
on her dead-white brow, and a vindictiv glis- 
tened in her dark eyes, ‘ pester 
Hoxley was jealous, 


CHAPTER IL. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT, 


Tne mantle of night had fallen upon the good ci 
of PA but such . niggtt : . * 
he sky was and scurrying squadrons 
of fleecy snow whirled through the deserted thor- 
bate ape Raat tg pe tae like gray demons of dark- 

ness ou owly-tossin 

waters of the (Narr ney res een 
ere an ere, Maring s§' mps flung their 
distorted beams; but, for the most Part, e leaden 
eidom settled 4 9 eve , Nene i “i 

was a nig L W. people love to stick b: 
home and fireside, and devoutly thank Heaven that 
8 roof above them, and thick walls around them, 
keep out the wild, wintry weather. 
‘Alas! for the houscless, the homeless, the thin- 
Pegi te ions, canes WN haa h 

esp e nse_ darkness whic lowere 
pat poi hag New England city, the hour was 

early, 

The bright lights, sparkling and glowing steadil 
su dee mre ogee mag ine Uatree 

0 Ow 6 nois 
students were within doors. mayhap poring over 


algebraic abstrusities, and delving deep into Greek 
and Latin derivatives. Perhaps they were doing 
neither; most probably this perhaps was the triith. 

Hight o’clock had just sounded from a neighboring 
belfry, when from the southern door of Univer- 
sity Hall, fronting College street, a closely-muffied - 
form stole silently out, and hurried away in the 
storm, . 

The form was that of aman and as he reached 
the large iron gate he paused. . 

“ Well, I’m off, at all events!” he muttered, Ce 
ing back; ‘and Bteve will be there, too! Confound 
the obstinate fellow! He might have staid, for he 
can easily fib to old ‘ Cax.’ As it is, unless the o 
door, and thé numerous books scattered lavish! 
about, will fool the good old man, we'll catch i 
that’s all! Whew! hata storm! What a wind! 
And yet, there are some people who don’t heed it— 
don’t—’ 

Therest of the student’s mutterings was carried 
away by the mad blasts, which tore up the street. 

Wrapping the proverbial college shawl around him 
well, the young man turned at once and took his 
way up Prospect street. 

Fenton Thorne was on his way to keep his engage- 
ment with the stately Myra Hoxley, the manufactur. 
er’s daughter. 

Despite the unpropitious weather, its trooping 
winds whirling battalions of snow, the princcly man- 
sion of Arthur Fleming, Esq., the old merchant, 
glowed in brilliant illumination from top to bottom. 

And why should it not? What c the rich old 
tea-merchant for the storm without, when within his - 
royal residence there was such a surfeit of richness, 
abundance and cheer? 

This eventful December night, the 18th, of the 
year 1853, was the birth-night of the apple of his 
eye, his daughter, Madeleine—her seventeenth birth- 
day—and the old father intended to celebrate the 
event with a happy and a grateful heart. . 

Madeleine Fleming was the joy and pride of the 
old man’s life; she was the bright sun, which ever 
cast its warm rays over the father’s wintry sky. She 
was his all! The ball to be given, this cold Decem- 
ber night—this celebration to be observed—was to 
excel in splendor every previous similar occasion. 

Carriages, with muffled, snow-clad drivers had 
been rolling up to the broad gateway, from an early 
hour of the evening; and flitting forms, in satins, 
silks and tarletans, had darted hurriedly to the am- 
ple hall-doors with their cheery light, 

It was now near ten o'clock. 

The large parlor shone resplendently under the 
two huge chandeliers, which flung their brilliant 
radiance over theroom. Already there was a crush 
and a jam, the large apartment, in fact being un- 
comfortably filled; for Arthur Fleming did nothing 
by halves. He had slighted none, and inly one-_ 
half of the elite of Providence were there, 

Diamonds flashed, rubies twinkled, and gorgeous | 
dresses shone beneath the bright gaslight. 

Madeleine Fleming, as she stood beside her proud 
father, in the center of the room, receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends, was the cynosure of ail 


eyes. ~ 

Well might she be. Tall, elegantly formed, round- 
ed, active and graceful, modest, yet bashfully self- 
possessed; her clear, pearly cheeks at one time 
sportin the natural tints of health and high spirits; 
at another, suffused and crimsoning, as she bowed to 
= —— congratulations of some ardent masculine 

mirer, 

Still the pressing throng crowded in, and carriages 
emptied their 
more congen Ts. 

Suddely a fresh batch of guests arrived, crowding 
their way into the densely-packed room. Slowly 
they proceeded, and at last stood beneath the full 


glare of the chandelier, : bet 
Myra Hoxley, arrayed fn all the splendor and glit- _ 
ter which an almost unlimited command of mon 
could give her, stood there, leaning on the arm of 
Fenton Thorne, the young collegian, oe 
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recious loads, and rattled away to _ 
uarte m 
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envious thrill shot through 


on. 
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The student’s cheek was aglow with excitement, 
His rich raven hair was Sung pack so that it fell 


back over his shoulders, and his large brown eyes 
sparkled as he glanced around him, 

And Myra, her midnight tresses gathered away 
from her pale, thin face and forehead, in heavy coils, 
sparking with procious stones, her piercing, jet- 
black eyes flashing around her, looked a very queen 
of pride and scorn. 

ra Hoxley knew well the dazzling beauty of 
Madeleine Fleming, and she had reason to fear that 
Fenton Thorne would not prove insensible to it. It 
behooved her to make a grand appearance herself 
on this particular night; and she did it. 

As the two stood for a moment, beneath the chan- 
delier, they were approached by two gentlemen, 
from different quarters of the room. They were ar- 
rayed in the hight of fashion, As they drew near 
they bowed. 

..“'How fare you, cousin?’ asked Ralph Ross, a 
short, burly man, rather abruptly, and compleiely 
unconcerned, ; 
«Well, quite well, thank you, Ralph,” and the 
manufacturer’s daughter half turned from her cousin 
to meet, to her, the no less disagreeable, but far 
more respectful greeting of Stephen Smith. 

A few commonplace remarks were passed, as the 

up lingered there for a moment; then they turned 
ward the fair young creature in whose honor the 
ball was given, 

As Fenton Thorne’s gaze fell on the dazzling face 
and figure of Madeleine Fleming, he paused involun- 


* Good avens! How beautiful!” he muttered, 
in a loud whisper of undisguised admiration. 

. “Sh! ’sh! Fent., my boy! Not soloud, though Vl 
not contradict your assertion,” whispered Stephen 
Smith, who stood close bebind. 


The Freshman started slightly, and, without re- 


mark, moved on, 

Myra Hoxley had heard that unguarded expres: 
sion; she had felt. the sudden tremor of the strong 
arm, on which she was leaning, and she bad heard, 
too, the Kentuckian’s warning whisper. An angry 

er bosom, and she bit 
her short under lip, until the sharp, pearl-like tooth 


‘had almost found the couising blood, 


But she controlled herself, and walked steadily 


CHAPTER MI. 
SHINE AND SHADOW. 

Fenton THorne’s words had fallen, likewise, on 
other ears than those of the impetuous, jealous 
i and Stephen Smith. 

Iph Ross had recorded each. syllable in his 
memory, and had already registered in his mind a 
vow of hate against him who had given such utter- 
ance to his thoughts, 

But, in another moment, the.party stood before 


_ the old merchant and his daughter, 


As Madeleine lifted ber soft hazel eyes to meet the 
salutation of the student, she started, her face cok 
ored, and she cast down her gaze. There was a 
wild flutter at the maiden’s heart, as the collegian’s 
%nellow tones fell on her ear, 

She knew not what she said in reply, and she 
scarcely noticed Ralph Ross at all; though to Ste- 
po Smith she cordially held out her ungloved right 

and; and she kissed the queenly Myra, with a sis- 
ter’s warmth and freedom, 

But there was no warmth in return from the lips 
of the manufacturer’s daughter. c 

Had Myra Hoxley searched her own heart, at that 


‘moment, she would have known that she only 


wished her lips had been wet with the poison of 
asps. 

‘Thorre, Thorne! I’ve heard of you, my yo 
sir, and am glad to know you,” said dia ty Moning: 
brusquely, but kindly, “I ‘knew your father, sir, 
ei ago in college, and Iam pleased to welcome 

is son at my house.’' 

“Thank you, thank you kindly, Mr, Fleming,” was 


SS) _—," 


all the student could say,as an awkward blush spread 
over ae face, and a telltale tremor crept into hig 
speech. 

“Ay, my young sir! And here, Madeleine—here, 
my boy; give her yourarm. Take it, I say, e- 
leine! This stupid reception BUSINESS 1s NOW ut 
over, and I am heartily glad of it. Now, Madeleine, 
show Mr. Thorne over the house—the library—the 
conservatory, and so on; and mark you well, Made- 
leine, see that he gets enough to eut—ha! hal You 
see, Mr, Thorne, I have not forgotten old times and 
college commons—ha! ha!’ and the hospitable old 
Eoubeian ended his long talk, with a whole-souled, 

earty laugh, 

Fenton Thorne’s face was like a furnace; he felt 
Myra’s nervous arm tremble in his, as she half with- 
drew and then replaced it, as if determined to as- 
sert priority of possession. The young man saw the 
extreme awkwardness of his position; and Madeleine 
Sopeares as if she wished the floor would open and 
in er. 

B Excuse me, Mr. Fleming,”* stammered the young 
man, ‘‘ you see I—I—am already engaged, and—” 

“Tut! tut! that matters not! iss Hoxley will: 
readily release you, for a time. Here, Mr. Smith, 
or you, Mr. Ross, escort Miss i while Made- 
leine will do the hostess with Mr. Fenton Thorne, 
the son of my old classmate and friend!” 

As for Stephen Smith, the Kentuckian, he was, at 
that moment, most intensely busying himself in 
looking in an entirely different direction; of course 
he most ks tes unheeded the old gentleman’s 
command, 

Mr. Ross, however, stepped promptly forward, and 
said, half-sneeringly, to young Thorne: 

“Tl relieve you, sir, Come, Myral” and drawi 
her arm rather rudely in his, he turned abruptly an 
walked away. 

In another moment, the round arm of Madeleine 
Fleming lay in Fenton Thorne’s, and the noble-look- 
ing couple glided gracefully away amid the throng, 

tephen Smith had already mingled familiarly in 
the assembly, and was now in earnest discourse with 
some fellow-students, who, like himself, having been 
favored with invitations to the ball, had run the 
risk of being demerited, for absence from rooms, in 


study-hours, . Ta es 
The moments, and the Hoge d by. Mirth, 
hilarity, and hearty good-feelin ‘gus forth 


on all sides. eo 
Once in the course of the evening, when standing 

near an efagere, and ent: r alone, a dark, anxious 

cloud had passed over old Arthur Fleming's face. 
“And neat year!” he | muttered. “Will I 


His voice sunk into a whisper, and was inaudible. 

** And so old Welcome Hoxley allows his daughter 
to come to my ho and—stays away himself! 
Well, well, we were never friends, and he bears faith- 
ful remembrance of old grudges. Let him do so; 7’ 
am none such! Ah! Mr. ‘Smith, glad to come across 
you; hope you are enjoying yourself?” 

“Famously, my good sir, famously!” But there 
was a shade, too, on the student’s brow. 

The old man and the young walked away, arm in 
arm. 


then—” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


' HEARTS AND DIAMONDS, 

ae ag ei on la Pas nyt fe ball 
went on. alf-past eleven the doors e - 
cious dining-hall were thrown open, and a m Tid. 
cent collation was served. Conspicuous at the head 
of the table stood Madeleine and her father; and 
near them, proud and triumphant, stood Fenton 
Thorne, the Freshman. 

The youth seemed intoxicated with b) and his 
cup of pleasure was running over. Beyond a doubt, 
it was rude and ungallant in the young man to ig- 
nore the girl who introduced him at the man- 
sion, and through whose instrumentality, mainly, j 
he had gained access there. It was: not ‘exactly in 


! 
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ee plied with etiquette, and young 'horne knew 
ia enough. But then he could not exchange 

Ppiness for discontent—the sweet, silvery tones of 

adeleine Fleming, breathing innocence, youth, 
Gavelessness and, perhaps, a faint shadow of some- 

hing else, for the passionate mutterings of Myra 
Hoxley, breathing anger, vexation and jealousy. 

Fenton Thorne, though 7 oune in years, was yet a 
man in understanding, and though not an adept in 
society-craft, yet was not stupid. He could read 
human nature, at least, to a certain extent, and he 
saw, and had seen for weeks, that Myra Hoxley was 
not indifferent to him; that she was jealous of his 
movements—exacting, too, as concerned her due 
quota of his time. Perhaps—and he had blushed 
and trembled as he thought it—perhaps she loved 
him! He almost knew it. And then, Stephen 
Smith, the Junior, in his own quaint, independent 
way, had said: “Yes, Myra, the manufacturer’s 
daughter, beyond a doubt, was ‘sweed’ on him de 
Fenton knew well enough the meaning of this 
strange phrase, and he half believed it, as did his 
friend and chum, the dusky-faced Kentuckian. 

But, at all events, Fenton Thorne had, as it were, 
turned my vack on Myra Hoxley, whom he had es- 
corted to the ball. He had willingly given her over 

the tender mercies of whomsoever would take 
care of her, and he did not mind who that was. 

During the serving of the refreshments, the Fresh- 
man, despite the vigorous advances of several obse- 
quious, pushing young bloods, had managed to keep 
Madeleine to himself. Her every wish was to him a 


command, and he attended to her requests with the” 


alacrity and servility of an ancient knight, 

The old merchant’s daughter seemed sufficiently 
pleased with her young knight, though no gay plumes 
nodded over his locks, and no corslet of steel girded 
his form, - 

It was plain to see—ay, the most unobservant 
could see—that Madeleine was happy; could see, 
too, that a new train of meditation, of small efforts 
at a new course of thinking, was going on in that 
oa mind, however fragile and yielding the 

nks which held together that chain of newly-awak- 
ened thought. 

Once, pe Pee during that eventful evening, 


ee Boge as EO self conceited, impudent 
"Oar. , ee 
the slender fo eleine, and, disregarding 


orm of the Freshman, save with a cold, 
contemptuous frown, endeavored to draw the maid- 
en into conversation, 

Fenton Thorne had noted that frown,the contempt- 
uous deportment, and the blood boiled in his veins. 
He knew that Ross presumed on superior class-ship 
at college; resumed on the ancient, alleged ascen- 


dency, rightful or otherwise, of a Junior to a Fresh- 
man. He fancied, too, that Ralph Ross presumed 
on the physical superiority of his own b y frame 


a 6 the slender yet sinewy physique of the Fresb- 

However, Freshman or not, Fenton Thorne. was 2 
manly fellow, and always preserved his self-respect; 
and as he nervously clenched his right hand, and felt 
one: ee eee gig Contmacting under his coat- 
aud coarser ey € equal of his weightier 

nce, while at the refreshment table, Fenton had 

caught a glance of Myra Hoxley, She was standing 
alone, still as a statue, her eyes bent fixedly on him 
as if they would burn him through, F 

She was pulling slowly, nervously, at one of her 
peatly. loves; but her eye was stony, her face blood- 
ess. Stephen Smith was standing’ near her, and 
had evidently been endeavoring to draw her into a 
oeTHia nes true: Btaphell Sieh 

is was true: en was a good-hearted 

fellow, though he did not like Myra, that a be- 
ae adoubt. But he was a whole man, a thorough- 

ed gentleman, and he saw how indiscreetly, rude- 
ly, in fact, Fenton was acting. He pitied Myra; she 
Was alone, for Ralph Ross had just left her, abrupt- 
ly, as usual, to make up a set at whist, 

Bo the young Kentuckian had drawn near her. 


re 


with a smile on his lips and respect in his speech. 
Bat, while Myra did not smile upon him, she di. not 
repelhim, She dared not do so, for several reasons; 
the most cogent of which was, she did not like to 
appear in so large a company without an escort. 
But, between her and Stephen Smith there was no 
love, not even friendship. me 
She turned her stony stare at last from Fentoti 
Thorne’s face, and placing her jeweled wrist frank] 
in Stephen Smith’s arm, walked grandly away wit 
her new-found escort, who towered loftily and,noble 


by her side. 

Fenton was happy; he could not. be jealous of 
Myra, and hesaw through the policy of his friend 
Steve. 

The refreshments were at last abandoned; then the 
merry sound of music swelled aloud in the large 
room; then, speedily, setts were tormed, and soon 
the heavy floors were creaking to the measured tread 
and swing of thedance. Without knowing it, searce- 
ly, Fenton Thorne found himself by the side of the 
blushing Madeleine, and then the dance began. } 

Looking up, the young Freshman’s face was again 
scarlet, when he saw his vés-a-zis, Myra Hoxley, ler 
partner being Ralph Ross. One mad glance from her 
eyes shot at him, and then she turned to the “‘swing- 
corners.”’ ts 

Stephen Smith, the Kentuckian, stood by, with old 
Mr Fleming, and looked on. His face was sad-and 
serious. Suddenly he disappeared, and Fenton lost 
sight of him, um 

e dance ended. Weariness crept apace over the 
company, Furs and muffs, cloaks and shawls were 
again In requisition, Carriages were again crunch- 
ing over the snow, and rolling up to the door, The 
guests were beginning to depart by scores. 

Away around the large mansion, in gloom and . 

uiet, was the conservatory, a large apartment, well 


‘filed with costly exotie and indigenous plants. of 


every description. Suddenly, two forms glided 
slowly into this quiet room, and seated themselves 
on a rustic bench, 

“Why, Myra,” said the coarse voice of a man, 
“you are like a—silly-pated school-girl, to say the 
kbast! Everybody in the room has noticed your ap- 
pearance to-night.” 

“And have I not occasion to be angry, Ralph 
Ross?’ demanded the other, fiercely. ‘‘Have I not 
eg neglected by this brainless boy—ay, insulted by 

im?” 

“Well said, Myra; but the fellow was notso brain- 
i * impudent. He deserved to have his ears 
pulled. 

** And his ears should be pulled, had I a brother,” 
she snapped out, si«nificantly. ; 

“Whew! a broad hint my fair cousin! But you 
know I’m a Junior, and this boy a Freshman. I can 
not forget caste/” 

. “Caste! fudge! However, I would not haye you 
harm Fenton Thorne; he is misguided, he is capti- 
vated by—by that minx—that’s all!” : 

“That mina! That’s good, by Hercules!—a hea- 
then celebrity, you know, Myra—” 

“Tush! fool!” was the sharp answer to this, 

“Nay, nay, cousin, deal not in such expletives; 
they fe A poperes = I fae pee ber eae them. 
Maybe I'll serve you oxing thi ‘gs ears; you 
know Wadeleine ts to te mine”? ~! ee 

“Yours! why you do not care for her! You are 
after her money, and—and—I am afraid that Fenton 
—loves her!? 

“Money!” exclaimed the other, angrily, without 
noticing the latter age of her remark. “Money! 
ay! you have said it! And sweet, harmless, inno- 
cent cousin of mine! you are after money, too! You 
can not deceive me/ Old Thorne, that boy’s father, 
is a millionaire; he can buy old Welcome Hoxley, as 
rich as he is!” 

lor amoment there was a silence. Itseemed that 
the manufacturer's proud daughter was endeavor 
ing to control herself, so that she might answ 
calmly. At length she spoke, and her voice, tho 
low. was steady and clear. 
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“You are right, Ralph; I confess it, for I can not 
conceal it from you. Ido love n oney, and I would 
have Fenton orne’s og eo inheritance to be 
added to mine. But, before Heaven, I love him, love 
him at times madly; I can not deny it!” 

“T would be ashamed, at least, so openly to admit 
it,” said the man, with a coarse sneer. “But,” he 
continued, as if struck with a sudden thought 
“come, Myra, we'll enter intoa league, offensive an 
defensive; we'll be allies,” 

. “ Ah!—go on, Ralph.” 

“Yes, I must marry Madeleine, though, I confess 
to you, I do not exactly love her. But I have sown 
wild oats in my time! The truth is, my exchequer 
is low, and the old governor’s treasury has a hole in 
it. In other words, I want Madeleine for her money, 
though the girl is fair to look upon; and—yes, you 
want Fenton Thorne, the upstart, for money, too— 
and, for a little love stirred in,” 

The girl pondered fora moment. She was a bold 
+ a daring schemer, though but eighteen years 
old, 

“TU agree, Ralph,” she said; “T’ll agree; we'll 
work temesivon ane: Vll be governed by you.” 

“s Gacd ! Wemust wean him from her, and vice 
versa. You do the former; I the latter, Poison her 
to bim. Ill blast him to her.” 

“Aud your first move, Ralph?” asked the girl, ina 
deep, interested voice, 

“Tli—yes, Pll just thrash that youngster, anyway, 
ina day or so; and— Hallo!—keep still—still as the 


grave, Myra; Lhear— Ha! here they come!” . 

ya i wo plotters sunk down behind a cluster of 
Fs. large nge-trees as Madeleine Fleming, leaning 
-_ trustingly on the arm of Fenton Thorne, the colle- 


A gian, slowly entered the quiet precincts. 
h, Mr, Thorne, they'll miss us! Come, let us 


i ‘ 
a —I am afraid—”’ 
oe id x 


; Afraid, Madeleine, Miss Madeleine—of me?” 
“No, no, I do not mean—I—I do not know what I 
: pasa but let us go—come!” and she endeavored to 

force him away. 
“Stay one moment, Madeleine; I must call you 
such! I implore you, grant me one moment,” he 
‘ continued, in a warm, excited breath, as the girl 
cE still endeavored to move on. ‘I have but one word, 
i eine, to speak, and forgive me, my sweet girl, 
wy when I speak it! JZ Wve you, Madeleine! Oh! turn 
not away! I knowI am bold, but—but I ean not 
help it! Speak, Madeleine, but say not now, neither 
yea nor nay; simply tell me you will let me love you, 
and that you do not hate mé!” 
e paused for breath and awaited her answer. | 

Madeleine did not withdraw her hand from his im- 


f 


con. 

sidering the circumstances, “‘rumor says that Myra 

Hoxley, the amiable and beautiful belle, is the 
chosen of your heart.’’ 

“Then rumor is—is most strangely at fault! 

Myra Hoxley! I do not even like her asa friend; she 


there, Mr, Thorne; she is my friend, t, 
but I’'li whisper a word in your ear.” chime c= 
f agen ne nen ds th 
t was but three words that the maiden spoke, yet 
they made Fenton Thorne’s hot blood leap like iight- 
; nin cont Be coctre 
~ oug. adeleine, my an Heaven 
3 bless vin ie y angel! May 
“Then, come now, Fenton, we must be gone! 
They turned at once from the concer atory and 
bent tt eir way toward the parlor, now being fast de- 


sert 
__ Slowly Myra Hoxley and Ralph Ross arose from 
their hiding-place. > are 

piavbat think you now, Myra?” asked Ross, in a 
whisper. 

‘‘Much, much, man! But come, call the carriage, 
and me home; I feel faint.” In another momen 
a, ad left the silent sleeping-chamber of the 

owers. 

Scarcely had they gone, when a tall form slowly 


reared itself from the gloom and stepped out into 
the middle of the room, through which streamed a 
broad flash of light from a distant street lamp. 
That light disclosed the dusky, brown face of - 
phen guar the Kentuckian, He drew a deep, long 
whistle. 

“T did not mean to eavesdrop,” he said, softlv, 
‘“when I came here to geta breath of unadulter- 
a ozveen; but—but, methinks I’ve heard se- 
crets 

He left the room and sought the parlor. He had 
but entered, however, when he met Fenton Thorne, 
Ahn Si perturbed, half-sheepish, half-repentant 
ook, 

“Why, Steve, I’min a mess now! Myra has gone 
without me!” 

““T do rot blame her, nor can you,” was the blunt 
reply. ‘But come, Fent, we must be off to the 
college. All the carriages are gone, and thanks to 
your muddling of affalrs, we'll have to foot it all 
the way—a good mile and a half—a storm in your 
face, and two feet of snow under your pumps! ugh!” 

They left the hospitable mansion and bent their 
way through the wind and snow, up to Benefit street, 
and thence down to the somber-looking college, an 
Stephen Smith opened his mouth to his friend only 
once on that long tramp, and then it was to say: 

“There’s a little game playing, Fent, my boy, a 
wump game—between hearts and diamonds!” 


CHAPTER V. 
STEPHEN SMITH’S LOVE-SCRAPE, 


On the night after the great ball in honor of Mad- 
eleine Fleming’s birthday, lenton Thorne and Ste- 
phen Smith, his chum, sat late in their cosey room, 
twenty-four, University Hall. 


Study hours had passed—that is to say, the young 


men had turned resolutely away from table, 
whereon lay piles of books, memoranda of algebraic 
calculations, torn envelopes, etc. The b lamp, 


its rays now free to beam wheresoever they would, 

“ind shade being removed—shone cheerily around the 
‘oom, : 

It was certainly very comfortable in old “Twenty- 
four, U. H.,”? however bleak and raw wailed the 
winds without. 

Fenton Thorne’s face wore a disturbed, uneas 
expression, as if his mind had been grappling with 
some knotty question, and that the question had 
gotten the better of the mind. ; 

Stephen Smith sat et A apparent 
cerned, his long legs raised high above his head, his 
slippered feet resting on the edge of the mantle. 
The Kentuckian was lazily puffing away ata genu- 
ine Powhatan,” with a reed-wood stem, then, as 
now, @ luxury. But, as the good fellow watched 
the curling festoons of blue smoke, floating above 
- ne, t was easy to see he was not exactly easy 

mind. 

The friends had been earnestly conversing, and 
now, in the lull which ensued, they were thinking. 

“Come, Fent, my boy, draw up by the stove; *tis 
a stingin night outside, and these old sashes are 
not as tight as they might be.” : 

Fenton drew his chair nearer, but spoke not a 
ik The young Kentuckian glanced around at 

im, 

‘Come, come, Fent, rouse yourself!” 

* Iam not asleep, Steve.” 

You had as well be! Bu come, don’t let those 

atters disturb you, though there's no denying you 

ave acted a little queer, a little outre, you know, my 
boy, and Myra Hoxley must think hard of you. 

By ars care a snap of my finger’ for her, 
eve 
“That's a step too far, my friend. You should 

respect her. Whatever Myra Hoxley may be, ih 

& woman, and occupies the~ position of a | y. 

Besides that, she and her father have been kind 


uncon- 


——— 
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bose Many a good dinner you have eaten at their ! 
able.” 


Stephen Smith spoke quietly and seriously. ~ 
‘S ies Biovel low irrational and silly you 


talk!” exclaimed Fenton Thorne, somewhat vex- | 


atiously. 
; “Shades of Euclid! J irrational and silly! And 
you a Freshy, Fent! By Jove, that’s icy, ay, Arctic!” 
and the Kentuckian laughed low and good-naturedly. 
3 ‘*Pardon me, Steve; Idid not mean to be rude, 
or—?? on 

“T know it, my boy, I know it. Iliked you, Fen- 
ton Thorne, from the day I first laid eyes on you. 
To save you from college tricks and annoyances 1 
took you in with me, And are Fenty your face 
was good, and I wanted you for a friend,” 


The last words were spoken in a low, soft tone, as | 


the Junior looked kindly upon his chum. 

“Yes, yes, Steve, my good old fellow, and you 
know I love you,” and the young man drew closer to 
his friend’s side. 

“IT believe it, Fent, and that’s enough for me. 


But,” and he looked straight at the other, *“‘you did | 


wrong last night in slighting Myra Hoxley. ’ I tried 
yu. 


to warn you. 

“Twas wrong, Steve; Ie nfess it. But I tell you, 
my friend, when Lwas under the influence of that 
angel’s eyes, when I felt the warm, gushing presence 
Be asia Fleming, [ could not tear myself away! 

here |”? 

Several moments passed in 
was in the humor of talking, 
municative, 

Suddenly he turned toward Fenton. 

“‘Fent,” he said, ina serious tone, his large eyes 


in fact, he was com- 


beaming frankly on his friend, “you love Madeleine | 


Fleming!” 

The Freshman started at the suddenness of the 
accusation; he colored viciously and stammered: 

o“ " no 

“Don’t deny it, Fent; your manner owns to the 
‘soft impeachment,’ I say you love the maiden!” 

‘And who made you so smart, Steve?” asked the 
other, reddening, and attempting an evasion. 

“Tam not over smart, my boy; but I have eyes, 
and—tI ean see,” was the significant reply. 

“See! What did you see, Steve?’ asked the 
Freshman, feverishly, evidently fearing and expect- 
ing a revelation. é 

‘I saw—why I saw 
lady’s company—I 
ment, speaking admiration; I saw—”? 


you constantly in the young 


me; for I do love Madeleine Fleming with my whole 
heart and soul; I worship the ground she treads; I 
would even bottle the air she—’ 

There, Fent! Enough! I am a Junior. you 
know, and allow some latitude of speech with Fresh- 
men; 80, permit me to 
ifle silly.” 

ntuckian's words were as pithy as his tone 
was dry. 


“You have no heart, Steve, else you would not 
speak thus!” exclaimed the youth, passionately. 

What! I, Stephen Smith, of Kentucky, no heart! 

Spirit of my departed ancestry! But, joking aside, 


Vent, I have a heart—a w 
with love for two—” arm heart, a heart filled 


“ Two, Steve? Why you deceitful—” . 
“Yes; I love two devotedly,” said the Junior, 
quietly, as he, watched the rings of smoke which 
oth gyn esr ype en f If, Steve! 
en yo of yourse eve 
Your conduct is not honest! Te. indeed! And 
are—these 


Py RCS. Yo ak hp abay chosen 
a oe and I'll answer.” 
e 79 
“ First, dear old mother in Kentucky—God 


m: 
bless her! Recondi Fenton Thorne, the Freshman, 
God bless him!’ was the soft, almost inaudible 
reply. 


» dear, Steve!” and the youth crept closer 


silence; but Stephen | 


i 
| 


Saw yourevery gesture and move- , 


say, my boy, that you are | 


% 


still to his friend, and took his hand affectionately, 
almost reverentially in his own. : 

But, Stephen Smith was himself again. “Go away, 
Fent,” he muttered, “or you'll make me childish. 
But now, my friend, that you have confessed a 
secret to me, I suppose you can keep one /j70m 
me?’ 

“Try me, Steve,” was the quick reply. 

“Well, Fent, I once had a love-scrape, myself.” 

The Kentuckian spoke very calmly and carelessly 
as the blue smoke curled around his head. ; 

“You, Steve? Why you never told me this 
before.” 

“Thad no: oceasion to do so, and why should I tell 

ou?” 

mi Because J trust you with all my secrets—every 
thing!” 

‘No you don’t,” said the Junior, 

“At all events then, Steve, I try to do so,” said 
Fenton, looking down, : 

“Keep on trying, Fent, and you will tell me— 
much more.” } 

Fenton Thorne covertly turned his gaze on his 


| friend’s face and scanned it hurriedly, though closely. 
| But.Stephen Smith’s swarthy visage was 
| innocent, and he was still watchi 


calm and 
¢ the last feathery 
ring of smoke that circled above him, i 

‘Well, tell me all about it, Steve; I want to hear 
every thing youknow. Inever dreamed of such a 
thing! Go on, old fellow; ‘tis just half past ten, 
and I could sit up all night to hear your love- 
bay, oe : 

“Could you, indeed? However, it takes but a few 
moments, and after all it may not interest you. 
Nevertheless, in view of certain circumstances, I 
thought I would tell you.” 

“Go on, good old Steve, and don’t tantalize a 

; é 
fellow so! es . 
'“All right. Listen, Fenton; but you are crate ‘ 
sure you would like tohear of this confounc 
love-scrape of mine?’ 

“Of course, Steve; I am dying to hear it.” r 

“Exactly. Wellf one year ago, on my return to 
Providence after vacation, I became acquainted with 
a k Shlygiess 3 ons creature, just sixteen—and a 
blonde, Oh se soft blue eyes!” f 

“Yes, Steve; your taste was good. Madeleine’s 
eyes are blue. too.” 

“Exactly, ent; but don’t interrupt me; I am 

etting sleepy. Well, I fell in love with this fairy, 
just as you have fallen in love. Ah! I was in love— 


: | then! Atevery opportunity, in and out of place, I 
“Enough, Steve! Istand confessed! Now shrive | : 


waited on the girl, I neglected my studies, just as 
tn are going to do, wrote poetry—the veriest trash! 

h! the fool that I was, and you'll be the same 
before you’re cured. And finally—yes—I—she only 
sixteen, you know—l, I pro ae? 

“Yes, yes, Steve; and what then?” and Fenton + 
leaned over, anxiously, to get the answer. 

“What then? Enough, truly, for me; for, thank 
my stars, I was restored once more to my senses, 
1 managed by a late industry to remain ‘in 

ege 


¥ But, Steve, ven are ie rng wong i B3 
course the girl said yes, an ues ou 
till you had'graduated 


oe ? 
Stephen ith bent his head and pondered for 
a moment, Then looking up, he said, very quietly: 
“If my memory serves me aright, the maiden 
answered, very distinctly, ‘No.’” 
“Oh! what a pity! what a ity 7; 
“You cannet mean it, Fent? and a bright smil 
flashed over the Kentuckian’s dusky be 
“Ido! The girl treated you meanly! e did not 
know you. Bu Steve, her name?” id 
“You have seen her.” 
“Well, well, trust me a little 
Steve, her name?” 
“ MADELEINE FLEMING.” 
Stephen Smith still smoked on, 
blue rings floating above him, 


further; her name, 


c 


» Sate 


~~ near a sewing-table. 


nen CHAPTER VI. 
CONSPIRACY. 

Myra Hoxiry, by some enthusiastic admirers 

called the belle of Providence, was the only ehild of 
* old Welcome, Hoxley, the owner of one of the largest 
cotton-mills in the neighboring suburb of Olneyville. 

Myra was very highly educated, having received 
her tuition at a celebrated seminary on College 
street, just a stone’s throw from the university on 
the hill’ She had just graduated, being only elght- 
een years old. 

Fenton Thorne, the Freshman, was about nineteen 
years of age. The young man had entered college 
only two and a half months prior to his introduction 
to the reader. 

When the young man first came to college, he 
bore letters from his father to old.Mr. Hoxley, the 
manufacturer; hence his intimacy with the family 
on Prospect street. 

Madeleine Fleming, like Myra Hoxley, was mother- 
less; but she was blessed in having such & father as 
old Arthur Fleming, the retired tea-merchant. 

There was no cordiality between Welcome Hoxle 
and Arthur Fleming, perhaps not the slightest good- 
will, though their daughters were, seemingly, inti- 
mate and affectionate. 

Of Stephen Smith and Ralph Ross the reader will 
learn more if he continue to the end of this vera- 
cious life history, 

Welcome Hoxley, the manufacturer, walked, in 
an excited manner, sy! and down the limits of his 
ae Bi -room. It was early evening. The gas 
hac ae been lighted, and tea had but now been 
served, 

Myra, as usual in an elegant evening dress, sat 

She was eects one elbow on 
_ the table, gazing abstractedly at the light needle- 
work before her. Occasionally she chewed viciously 
o aes lip, while a scowl wrinkled her narrow, white 
orehead. 
“‘Confound the boy! He was rude and insulting!” 
exclaimed the old man, suddenly, peas and 
‘flinging himself into a large velvet-eusbioned chair. 
“To be taken by the baby-face of Madeleine Flem- 
ing! Fleming! Bah! I hate the name. I only re- 
gret, Myra, that I allowed you to attend the ball at 
his old Sir Absolute Everybody’s house.” 
‘I, too, father; then Fenton had not seen this 
ren 


“Siren! By Jove, you speak truly! She fs a 
siren or a witch! But, then, Fenton, the booby! I 
thought he loved you ?” 

“JT do not know, father; I thought the same. 
But Fenton Thorne is no booby.” — _ 

“Ah, deed? Then he is a rascal; you can choose 
for yourself! Itell you, Myra, this affair, this love- 
scrape between these two young fools shall go no 
farthe ; Lhave gocd reasons that it should stop now 
—at once.” 

“JT say, amen, father.” 


ce 

“Do you love this boy faithfully, Myra? Do you 
love Fenton Thorne at all?” suddenly asked the old 
man, looking straight at his daughter. 

But the girl did not reply at ouee. A slight crim- 
soning eg flashed for a moment over her marble 
face, and then she answered: 

bes Yes, father; I love Fenton Thorne.” 

The words were calm and earnest. 

“Do you love him solely for himself? Of course, 
my eat a you know that old Thorne is a very 

TORSUS 

“‘T know it, father, and I love Fenton Thorne, first 
for his cted gold, part and in a less degree, 
to cheat others, and for himself.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the old man, with a self-satis- 
fled chuckle, ‘that’s right, Myra, that’s right! 
Always have an eye open to he main chance, And, 
my fe ter,” here his voice sunk very low, “we 
raust secure your aims, must arrange things, so 
that there can be no failure. Iwill aid you. This 
princely fortune must not be allowed to slip away 


‘ 
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from you, for l—I—need an alliance, just such a ore 
as Fenton Thorne and his thousands would make. 
Let us see that no one can approach us unawares, 
port then, Myra, we will have a little confidential 
a q 


‘Yes, father.”’ 

The old man arose, and going to the door, opened 
it and looked out into the hall. Then he closed the 
door, turned the key in the lock, and_ecame back, 
drawing hjs chair, at the same time, close to Myra, 
who sat by the table, 

“Myra,” he began, in a low, excited tone, “ we 
must spoil this little game at once; and hark you, 
girl, we must not scruple at the means.” 

His voice was harsh, almost menacing. But the 
girl was made of stern stuff; she was not apparently 
startled at the words of such dark import, or she 
had nerve enough to conceal it. 

“Tam listening, father, and respond ay to what 
you say,” she answered, raising her lustrous black 
pt 1 old or e. tative 

at look revealed to the father that. hter 
had the will to plot and execute any th nga 

“T have every confidence in you, Myra, I will 
speak freely. e are working together—I for you, 
you for me—that is, indirectly, oo know. And, my 
daughter, we can not afford ail!’ 

“You are certainly in earnest, father,” said the 
girl, quietly. . 

““Tt behooves me to be, my daughter. But in this 
sudden affair I am actuated by vo motives.” 

“ And those motives, father?” 

‘* Monny and REVENGE!”’ 

“Revenge, father? You astonish me. Revenge: 
And upon whom?” 

“Arthur Fleming; may Heaven curse him and 
his!’ was the flerce answer. 

Myra Hoxley started violently, and sat upright; her 
attention was now thoroughly aroused. 

sere mean you, father?” at length she stam- 
me 

“You are blind, Myra, to fail to see that between 
Arthur Fleming and myself there is no love lost.” 

“T have thought it, father.” i 

“Now you know it. I a aes the man, the 
ae he treads, the air he breathes! But, my 

aughter, you are old enough to be intrusted with a 
secret; I will tell you one,” 

“Yes, father; I am listening.” , 

“Arthur Fleming and myself grew up together 
here in Providence. As far back as Ican remember, 
we were rivals. We entered the same school; 
Fleming secured the prizes, ay, every one, on en- 
trance. We went te college, and again Fleming 
was victorious, while I gained no honors. Time 

assed on, and, as fortune would have it, I fell in 
love with a white, pale-faced girl, a @oll baby, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, the image, 
Madeleine Fleming. Don’t start. She loved me, so 
she said; but she falsified, as events proved, Acci- 
dentally Arthur Fleming—how I hate him—saw the 
girl and, well, in a word, he married her. More than 

hat, he secured that which I was mainly after, the 
girl’s large fortune! We met—Fleming and my- 
self—we quarreled. I slapped his face. He chal- 
lenged me; a duel was fought, and, to-day, in wet 
weather, I feel my rival's pistol-ball here,’ and 
he placed his trembling, nervous hand on his 
shoulder. ; 

“ Nor was this all,” continued the old man, after a 
pause; “for then came the great battle of life—the 
struggle for success, for money. Fleming was 
already rich, by his wife; and I—I—had a scant 
patrimony. But, thank Heaven, I did succeed. 
Arthur Fleming and Welcome Hoxley are still 
secret foes and avowed rivals! Yet, Arthur Fleming 
is not as rich as heonce was! There was a time when 
he owned a dozen as fine ships as ever sailed the 
seas. But now; and I—J am the owner of the 
largest mills in O y ville!’ i 


a, of 


Ine: } a 
ut, those last words of the old manufacturer 
| were not spoken triumphantly; there was a shade 


fi 
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of doubt, of sadness, and a tinge of melancholy in 
the tones of Mr. Hoxley. j : 

Myra, after listening to her father’s story, sat still. 
Then she looked up and said: 

“Well, father, our day of triumph must come! I 
must win Fenton Thorne from Madeleine Fleming— 
I must marry Fenton Thorne!” 

“ Tsay, amen, to that!” 

18 id} temah father; I doubt it not. Ralph Ross 
our ally, too, and—” 

Ral “4 Ross! He’d have been your husband, 
Myra, but he had no money!” 
‘Pshaw, father! Ihate him, and— Ha! there’s 
the bell.” 

Old Hoxley strode to the door and turned the key. 
Then he quietly resumed his seat. 

A few moments, and the girl tapped on the panel. 
Thon, without waiting, she opened the door and 
handed in a card. 

Myra Hoxley’s lip curled with scorn, as she glanced 
at the ya bit of pasteboard. 

“Tell the gentleman, Mary,” she said, in a voice 
like ice, ‘that I am engaged, and not in the mood to 
receive him, of all visitors. Tell him my exact 
words, and here, give him back his card.” 

The girl stared, but, taking the card, bowed and 
left the room, 

Jn a moment more, ans the open door of the 
sitting room, old Hoxley and his daughter heard the 
os street door shut, and hasty steps hurrying 
away. 

A, The impudent fellow!’ exclaimed Myra, bitterly. 
“Who was it, my dau hter?”” 

gs Thorne, the Freshman,” was the laconic 

reply. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WAGER OF BATTLE, 


Two days after the eventful ball, and the morning - 


after the occurrences, as related in the fore 
es Fenton Thorne sat in hi; room in co lege. 
He ad A he returned from chapel exercises, and 
was waiting now for the bell, to summon him to the 
recitation room. 

Stephen Smith was strid orously up and 
down the chamber, book in han ,» and m ga 
worthy effort to conquer his lesson. : 


As us Stephen had med 
the Breen By i eae nie Bae 


The Kentuckian was not in goed humor, for he 
had already missed more recitations than was ex- 
aoay compatible with an honorable standing in his 


At length he stopped and cast the text book, most 


oing 


emphatica. » upon the table, 

There! y there! will you? I'll not get the 
headache, by cramming into the said head what it 
ow a and what it does not more than half 

“Heigho! What's the matter, Steve?” asked 


Fenton, Blancing around, 

“Why, I don’t know this stupid lesson, and, you 
are aware, that the old doctor never forgets me!” 
sugeesti ae recitation, Steve,” said the Freshman, 

“No, £ thank you, not to-day! This is my last 

lis *is just minus one of notify- 

vernor’ of his hopeful’s colle- 

. Thanks to the star, for 

you and I were both born under it, old ‘ Cax’ found 

us out as I ted, on the night of the ball. 

Hence my full list. € snow-storm and Myra Hox 

—Hallo!”’ he exclaimed, as the door was suddenly 
opened, and a letter flung in, 

“Tis for you, Fent, a dropped letter, too,” said 
ot ing the sealed missive toward his 

nm 
“the: Freshman took the — be eae oe 
at the sti superscription. .Then, tearing 
, open the serene | he spread out the folded sheet, 
an 


to read, 
At first, his face crimsoned: then a deadly pallor 


, 


passed over It, as he read on; he bit his lip furl- 


- Really, it required but a nvoment to read that note; 
for, however weighty the contents, they were briefly 
given. 2 ; i 

‘Tis nothing serious—no dispatch, I hope 
rime and the Kentuckian looked anxiously at his 


en it tly seri Steve, but certainly very 
- “Not exactly serious, ve, 

annoying. Baad the letter yourself,” and he handed 
the half-crushed missive over, to bis friend. 

Stephen Smith took it, and without ado read as 
follows: 

“Fenton THORNE, Freshman: 

“I do not generally waste my time on puppies, or 
dirty my boots by kicking a rechusaat but I take 
this (as. the most convenient) means, to notify you, 
that unless you make ample apology to me, I dictat- 
ing that apology—for the insults you have flung at 
Miss Myra Hoxley, by six p. m. this day, I-shall be 
necessitated to trouble myself to the extent of ad- 
ministering to you a thrashing; on or before 
the time mentioned above. ‘A word to the wise, 

ouknow. Think a little and wisely, and be grate- 
tal for this advice; else expect to hear soon and 

ly from, ' : 
Yours, pain: “ 

“The cur!’ exclaimed Fenton, his face pee with 
passion; ‘‘if he dare lay a finger on me, I’ll—” 

“Yes, I know you will, Fent; but he must not lay 
a finger on you. Take my counsel, and do not notice 
this bully. Should it be necessary, I can take your 
pat in this little affair, But, you shall @ no 
apology, that’s certain. Pratt, = I—Hello! there 
goes the bell, and I know not ten lines in the lesson!” 

The next moment, the Kentuckian, with an air of 
reckless determination, left the room and bent his 
way toward the recitation room. 


The day wore away tans old weather-stained bell, 


from the cupola on bh mone 4 
usual number of its per diem and the hour was 
drawing near when the day’s work would be over. 

Twice, that day, Fenton Thorne had met his burly 
rival, Ross; but there had been no salutation be- 
tween them, It was certain, however, that the 
Freshman returned the Junior’s sneering, menacing 
glance, unflinchingly. 

Another point was also well established: Fenton 
Thorne made no apology. 

The reader must not think that the young man 
was unwilling to make all due explanation, and 
apologies too, to Myra Hoxley, should they be 
needed. In fact, he had that for object in calling 
at the manufacturer’s mansion the night before. 
As the reader has seen, he was rudely re 
he had no apology soever to make to 

Six o’el came; then half-past six. 
and Fenton were in their room, arranging their 
toilet before going to supper. Said toilet consisting 
in washing their hands aud bl their boots. 

Suddenly a bold rap sounded on door. Before 
an answer could be made, the door was opened, and 
the heavy figure of Ralph Ross stood there, 

“Ts this Fenton Thorne’s room?” he asked, bluntly, 
peering into the er" apartment. 

The Freshman half arose, but hen Smith 
anticipated him by walking toward the door. 


sounded the 


“No, sir, it is not,” he said; “I hold priority of 
claim here, though Iam content to share the room 
with my friend, Mr. Thorne.’ 

“Ah! Th you. Excuse me, sir, but I have a 
word or so to say to your friend, Mr. Thorne,” and he 
pushed boldly by and entered the a: ent. 

Fenton Thorne arose promptly, ‘Iam here, Mr. 
Ross,” he said, quietly. 

“Sol see, m: Peeatanagie friend. I f to get 
your apology v , and have d.to get it 
direct from your lips. In default of which latter, I 
will appoint with you a day whereon to administer 
to you a genteel thrashing. Let me hear from you, 
and be quick about it,” - 
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This Was said in the iciest of tones. 

“You are a blackguard, Ralph Ross! Begone 
from this room!” retorted the Freshman, trembling 
with passion, and he made a hasty stride forward. 
But the tall form of Stephen Smith stood promptly 
between the belligerents. 

Ross had aiekly thrown himself on the defensive. 

“Sh! ’sh! Fent, my boy, none of this here. As 
for you, Ralph Ross, I thought you were too old a 
collegian thus to stir up a broil.’ 

““T care not; I simply desire to chastise that sleek- 
faced, moral youth. But as I see I can not do so 
here, Tl say to him, that I'll be by Roger Williams’s 
Rock at sunset to-morrow afternoon. If he dare 
show his se Pata there, I'll ae it well for him!’ 

The Kentuckiail’s face was wich anger, as he 
answered, indignantly: 

“Compared to you, sir, Fenton Thorne is a 
stri pling; he shall not fight you. But mark you 
well, Ralph Ross—J will be there.” 

The bully was somewhat staggered at this; but he 
quickly recovered himself, and said with a sneer: ~ 

“Very good; if you are anxious for the honors of 
the birch, do me the kindness to make good your 
promise.” 

Without another word, he turned and strode away 
dow a the hall. 

“Cll not fail youl” muttered Stephen Smith, 
gazing after him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FEELING THE POSITION. 

Mr. Firming and his pretty daughter, Made- 
leine, sat together in the library. Breakfast had 
passed rather quietly, rather sadly, too, for the old 
Peatanoesetnee, not exactly morose, but brood- 

ng or—a better word—foreboding. 
© was reading a morning paper, having just fin- 
_ ished one and thrown it aside. As the old gentle- 
man chewed at his cigar, it was not difficult to see 
that his mind was troubled, that he was cogitating 
ee cal and that his thoughts were wandering afar 
off, 


Madeleine was sitting quietly. by, sharpening a 
crayon pencil, preparatory to putting on a few fin- 
ishing touches toa fancy sketch, 

Suddenly the father laid aside the paper, with a 
half-impatient gesture. 

“Madeleine,” he said, quite seriously, “have you 
seen our young friend, Mr. Thorne, since the ball?” 

The question was so sudden that the girl blushed 
deeply. ‘The subject, however, might not have been 
foreign to Madeleine’s thoughts. She recovered her- 
self, and answered: 

‘“ No, papa; I have not.” 

“Ts it not etiquette, my daughter, that. he should 
have called? It wasin my day; I remember well—” 

“T don’t know, papa,” was the demure reply, as 
the girl bent over her crayon pencil and continued 
most assiduously to sharpen it. 

“Yes, you do know, Madeleine,” said the old man, 
in a low voice, looking straight at his daughter. 
“ But, do you like Mr. horne, my child’ There, 
don’t reddenso. Iam your father, Madeleine; treat 
me and trust me as’such, for I love you as my 
heart’s blood,” 

The old merchant spoke very warmly; far more 
’ so than the occasion seemingly requir 

Madeleine glanced at him, and in a moment her 
arms were around her father’s neck. 

“Yes, papa,-dear papa! And I love you, papa, 
for I have no one else, you know,” 

The old man gazed kindly at her. : 

“* No one; Madeleine? Iam growing old, my child 
-_ nd thedark shore lies not far beyond me, ‘It wi 

goon be in view. I would not leave you alone, 

, But,” and his tone changed to one lighter and_ less 

loomy, ‘‘search your heart, Madeleine, and tell me 
i ou do not like Fenton Thorne, Speak, my child 
, —I[ am anxious to know.” 

The old man affected atone of levity, but there 
Bo a reality, a sternness, a terrible anxiety in that 

ne, Ne 


The daughter noted well and quickly that pre- 
tended manner, and, as she wondered, a cloud drew 
apace over her heart, 

But she answered, after_a slight hesitancy: 

“Yes, father, I will be honest with ou. Ido like 
Fent—Mr. Thorne,” and her face erimsoned like a 
sunset sky, as she bended over her work, endeavor- 
ing to conceal the tell-tale blood mantling her 
cheeks. 

**T am rejoiced to know this,” said the old man 
hastily and sincerely. “I like the lad, and I liked 
his father. We were fellow-students. I, by some 
hocus-pocus, secured the valedictory, and Dick 
Thorne, by real brain-work, the salutatory. I won- 
der aL he did not send his boy to me, instead of to 
old Welcome Hoxley?” 

“Tt may have been, Rapa, that old Mr. Thorne 
has had dealings with Weleome Hoxley, and of 
course—" 

“You are right, Madeleine, quite right. And you 
are pee eye at bringing forw. excuses, but 

‘ou _are 1 . 

‘“Myra Hoxley told me whatTI have said, papa,” 
put in Madeleine, quietly, ; 

“Yes, my daughter, And this white-faced, red- 
ec ad has an eye on young Thorne; depend 
upon it.” 

eaten: a ea Mr, Thorne does not care any 
one ot her ; be told me so!” blurted the maiden, 
right out, 

f Ah, indeed,” and the old man arched his brows, 
while a genial smile broke over his hitherto sad face. 
“Tam glad, very ai to hear it, Madeleine, for Myra 
Hoxley would make no man agood wife. But, Mad- 
eleine, write a note to Fenton Thorne, and request 
him, in my name, to come here this evening to 
tea,” 

The young girl blushed with a badly-concealed 
joy, and she drew out her portfolio at once, Sud- 
denly she paused and laid her pen softly down. 

“Will it look well, papa?’ she asked, in a low 
voice. ‘ Will it look well to request Mr. Thorne to 
come, when good manners should have made him 
callanyway? lam afraid that—” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the old man, interrupting her; 
‘then, at last, you have found out that etiquette of 
old is etiquette to-day! However, Madeleine, we'll 
wave form and ceremony in this instance. 1 dare 
say, the young fellow has been voing penance, by 
order, of course, for being absent from college the 
other night, Write the note, Madeleine, and send it 
by John.” 

“oe Yes, papa.” . 

In five minutes the note was written, and John dis- 

tched with it, with instructions to place it in Mr. 
Thorne's own hands. _ 


Fenton Thorne was walking anxiously up and 
down his reom. in Liked Hall; and so absorbed 
was he in thought that he did not heed the modest 
rap upon his door. u 

The students had Pes had an almost angry confer- 

nice with Stephen Smith in regard to meeting Ralph 
ss. Stephen had insisted that Fenton should pay 
no attention to the braggart—not to go near him; 
but that he, Steve, would see the fellow, and if he 
needed it, would give him a good whipping. Fenton, 
of course, would not assent to this. Then the Ken- 
tuckian had become angry, and, in_ addition to: his 
proceees chastisement of Ralph Ross, threatened 
is friend, the obstinate Freshman, also witha drub- 


bing. 

This quarrel between the chums had been termi- 
nated only by the warning-bell, calling to recitation 
the class in chemistry. And Stephen Smith, who 
belonged to that class, in an angry mood, and not 
knowing the difference—or caring to know it—be- 
tween a bi-basic salt and double-elective affinity, 
rushed out, with a final shake of his fist at Fenton. 

But the rap was repeated. 

The Freshman ste »ped to the door, and opened it, 

“A note for Mr, I enton Thorne,” said John, the 
serying-man, 
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‘I am he; come in,” said the student, receiving 

the missive. He opened it quickly, and read the few 
eS rapidly. 

A e, soa heavenly, rested on the collegian’s 


_ face, as hé refolded the note carefully, and placed it 


tenderly away in his writing-desk, there to be pre- 
served as the most precious, the most idolized of his 
small stock of household gods, : 

_ But then, quick as a flash of lightning, an expres- 
s10n of pain flitted over the fresh young face of the 
wees and he bit his lip until the.blood trickled 

own, © 

‘“T am to await an answer, sir,” prompted the 
man. 

“I know it, John; wait a moment,” and seating 
himself by the table, he drew toward him writing 
materials, — 


nee it!” he muttered. ‘ Was ever luck so 
“Did you speak, sir?” 
“Of nothing of importance, John,” , 
The student began to write; but whathe wrote did 
not satisfy him. He began again, and with like re- 
sult, Tben again, and yet once more. 
Finally he succeeded in his efforts, and to his sat- 
isfaction, Folding the smooth sheet carefully, and 
with an eye to effect, he gave it reluctantly to John, 


who, with a respectful b: re : 
and left, i ow, backed out of the room, 


A half-hour from that time, the Freshman’s note, 
or rather letter, lay open and half-crushed before 
Madeleine Fleming on the table in the library. 

As a specimen of its class, we will give the com- 
munication word by word. It ran thus: 

“*Diiar Miss MApELEINe: 


open door, and lavishness 
So we have not been allowed to leave the collere- 


fronds: 
hat, we got five demerits apiece—Ste 
extra five for being too independent about the mat- 


with the exception of one engagement for this very 


evening, made prior to the reception of your note, 

can not break tt. I will come, however, to-morrow 

eve , and every evening in the week if you want 

me! But, but, why you know, Steve cawt always 

come. Yours, with esteem, _ . 
“* «Steve can’t always come I Wheehe, pine 

grunted the old mereharit. ; SOF et, 

CHAPTER IX, 


ROGER WILLIAMS’S ROCK AT SUNSET. 

Tue lengthening shadows of the great old college 
building, falling in grotesque lines on the “ Campus,” 
betokened the quickly closing day. 'Thesun, red and 
flaming, had jest gone down behind the dark belt of 
oe pa in ne istance. ; 

Yenton Thorne was somewhat nervous and: ex- 
cited, as he glanced at his watch, and then, out over 


the snow-covered common and waste land toward 


the west. 

“Time to go!” he muttered, “and Steve shall not 
prevent me. Thank goodness he is in the labora- 

ry, and has to stay there a half-hour yet,” 

In ten minutes more the young fellow, with rub- 
bers over his boots, and closely wra ped in a heavy 
overcoat, his ears being protected a fur can, is- 


| 


sued from the southern rear-door of University Hall. 
Cutting straight across the College Campus, he en- 
tered Waterman street. $ E 
‘Turning up this. avenue, along which the’ cold 
north-west wind was blowing lustily, the st 
bent his stride toward the subjacent country. 


To the rear of the city of Providence, or ta the -- 


east, lying on a high bluff, is a huge bowlder of gran- 
itic formation. It directly overhangs the romantic 
little stream of the Seekonk, * : 
There.is an old-time history connected with this 
bare, bold rock, against whose base the tiny, fret- 
ting waves of the river are wont to murmur and 
break in summer time. ne 
The cliff is called Roger Williams's Reck, and time- 
honored tradition has it that this fiinty stone was 
the first firm place, after his exile from Massachu- 
setts, which received the footfall of the sturdy evan- 
gelist. “Tis said that here the Narragansets on the 
shore greeted the Christian hero with the welcoming 
salutation of ‘*‘ WHAT cHEpR! WHAT CHEER!’ 
Onward hurried Fenton Thorne, his vigorous steps 
crunching the crusty snow, the fleecy vapor ee 
back from his steaming mouth and nostrils. A 


ba Se his blood leaping in his veins, his face aglow 


with generous exercise, the young man paused and 
stood near the rock. : 

“Hal Freshy, F fbe are punctual! I hardly ex- 

ected you,” and as he spoke, Ralph Ross stepped 
rom behind a ragged projection of the rock, and 
advanced toward him. 

“Tam not lacking, sir, when I am needed,” was! 
the gallant reply. ‘‘And now, Ralph Ross, what 
would you have of me?” 

“Why, nothing from you, boy; but you must ac- 
cept a slight souvenir from me in the shape of a flog 
ging—something to make your memory green, es- 
pecially when you are in the company of ladies!” 

Ashe thus tauntingly spoke, he drew from he- 
neath his overcoat a bundle of rods and advanced at 
once. upon the Freshman. 

“Stand back, Ralph Ross! Stand back, I say, or 
you'll rue the day you dared attempt such an out- 
iN back, fellow! 1 can, and will: protect 
myse : 

As he spoke, Fenton Thorne drew a small pistol 
from the breast-pocket of his overcoat. 

Ross recoiled, but it was only fora moment. He 
suddenly dashed forward upon his youthful adver- 
sary; and, before Fenton Thorne could use his pistol, 
he was durled backward. : 

The struggle was a desperate one, for Fenton 
Thorne quickly rallied and faced his burly foe. Te 


was muscular, too, and courageous; in his own right 


he was a lion, But he was no match for the other, 
andin amoment or so he went down before the 
powerful fist of his brutal antagonist. 

But in a minute, flying feet were heard, spurning: 
the frozen snow, and in the twinkling of ‘an eye, 
Stephen Smith, the Kentuckian—his dusky face 
burning with an angry flush, burst like a whirlwind 
upon the scene. Ina second he hurled his heavy 
overcoat aside, and then flung himself between his 


fellow-friend and his foe. 

“Hold, Ralph Ross!” he hissed, between his 
clenched teeth. ‘Turn to me, you big blackguard, 
and fight your equal!’ 

ei Out of my way, you western negro-stealer! Get 
out— 


» He did not finish the sentence. 


With the bound of a tiger, Stephen Smith rushed 


uponh'm. Thetwo strong men met in a fierce con- 
cet. There was no backing out on either side. ‘The 
advantage from the outset lay with the Kentuckian. 
Slowly he pressed his heavy antagonist backward. 
In a moment the two stood struggling together on 
the very 
Ross flan, 
backward over the cliff. ( 
But. the frozen bosom of the Seekonk, with its” 
protecting cushion of snow, received the falling ma 
and saved him from certain death, 
For a moment the fellow lay stunned and ble: 


yi® 


ent — 


e of the tall rock; in another, Ralph © 
his arms above his head, reeled and fe 


4 
-. 
eee 


er 4 


‘ 


4 
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upon the ssa snow; but then he began to shout 
lustily for help. : : 

Stephen Smith, panting from exertion, peered 
over the rock at his fallen adversary, and his noble 
‘nature arose within him, : 

Rapidly he descended and soon stood by his foe. 

“Get up, you bellowing boaster! Take your hat 
and be off with you!” 

Then he helped the fellow to aseend the steep face 
of the rock, and turned him toward the city. 

es )s ph,” hemuttered. ‘Be wise, and—in a 
hurry! - 

Bose waited for no second bidding, but left at 
once. 

“Come, Fent; ’tis time to go.” 


CHAPTER X. 


leased the young fellow much, was, that Made- 
eine seemed to think more of him for his conduct 


The Freshman soon made up for lost time, and 
speedily regained his old class-standing. For many 
weeks the.young man had kept away from the Hox- 
ley mansion; he did not venture there again, unin- 
vited, after his memorable rebuff. 

The winter, with its frosts and snows, had passed 
away. Spring, with its outcropping verdure, had 
come and gone. Summer, with its blue skies and 
yellow harvest, had likewise vanished; and mellow 
Ce ee with its ripened yields, and dropping'leaves, 

come. 

In the long interim made by the hiatus of ten 
months, many events had happened in the lives of 
our characters, worthy, perhaps, of record, but we 
can not pause in this veracious heart-history further 
than to make brief reference to them, 

Several weeks rolled by since Fenton Thorne had 
called, that evening, at the Hoxley mansion, and the 
young man was fast becoming a stranger to the old 
manufacturer and his proud daughter. That Fen- 
baa a not love the fascinating Myra was very evi- 

ent, 

At length, however, a perfumed billet, written in 
elegant, chaste chirography had reached the col- 
legian. It was a cordial ‘Httle letter, expressing 
much rise at Fenton’s absence, and breathing a 
warm feeling—too warm, the student thought—all 
the way through. It was signed, ‘ Affectionately, 

YRA, 


Fenton Thorne, however, went at once, and paid 
his respeets, On. this occasion Myra was all sun- 
shine and smiles, and her father Was more than or- 
dinarily glad to see “* Fenton, my lad.” 

The manufacturer’s daughter was playing a deep 
yin a Regs stake was well worth the we even 

hough a desperate struggle was required to that 
end, Myra, too, wasa wi y_ diplomat, and she as- 
siduously attacked young Thorne at his ‘weakest 
points. She tickled his vanity, and appealed to his 
nobleness of nature, his scorn of all things low and 
mean, 


Then she cautiously threw out. feelers, skirmishers 


“> : “ , ) y 


is it were, to learn his position concerning Made- 
eine. 

ene nothing satisfactory in return, the girl un- 
blushingly attacked Madeleine’s character, 

This step had awakened in young Thorne a torrent 
of retort, and Myra, beaten and baffled, had retreat- 
ed. But she was not as yet entirely defeated, The 

irl loved Fenton Thorne, and on more occasions 

fi one she,had let him know it most unequivo- 
cally. ‘ 
“At the residence of old Arthur Fleming Fenton had 
visited regularly and frequently. He knew he was 
ever welcome, and he liked to go there; for the hours 
flow rapidly by in the companionship of Madeleine 
and her father, 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the collegian 

rogressed well in love-matters, and a to say, 
or not,) at the expiration of two months from the 
time he laid eyes on Madeleine, he was solemnly 
plight ed to her as her accepted lover; and he a 
eardless boy ! 

Fenton Thorne and Ralph Ross never recognized 
each other; though, sin ras it may appear, Ross 
esd spoke to Stephen Smith most cordially. 

Late one night, and we resume the main thread of 
our story—that night a raw, moonless one in Octo- 
ber—a single light burned bright and steady in the 
library of Arthur Fleming, Esq. 

This was a rare occurrence; for one of the life- 
long rules of the old merchant was: “*Early to bed, 
and early torise.”’ : 

It can not be denied that a somewhat singular 
change had come over old Mr, Fleming of late. Nor 
can we say “of late;” for, as far back as the evening 
of the great ball, it was noted that ashade of sad- 
ness rested on the old father’s face. 

Of late, however—that is for the last three months 
—Arthur Fleming had been like another man. Ho 
was morose, gloomy, taciturn, and—if such a thing 
were possible with him—ill-natured. 

But to Madeleine he was ever kind, though he did 
not evince toward her the warm, yearning affection, 
as of old. His mind seemed to be wandering—his 
thoughts eternally going out from him, 

At first, Madeleine had noted this with wonder; 
andthen with sorrow. The maiden became sad, and 
longed, more than ever, for the coming of her young 
lover, apodespregince would cheer up her drooping 
spirits, and chase her sorrows vate fh 

On the raw night, above referred to, Arthur Flem- 
ing, in dressing-gown and vr gi strode nervously, 
meditatively, up and down the limits of his library. 
It was eleven o'clock, and all had retired to rest, save 
him who most needed it—the old man. 

On the table in the center of the room, lay several 
large account-books, open, Heavy weigh 8 rested 
on certain pages. Around lay numerous small slips 


containing memoranda of calculations. A single, 
burner from the heavy chandelier shed its rays over 


the apartment. ; 

“TI can not avert the impending disaster!” mur- 
mured the old man, in alow, agonizing voice. “Oh! 
‘tis hard to come down thus, And to think that I 
have so foolishly squandered away thousands on 
thousands! My conscience tells me I have striven, 
earnestly and honestly, to redeem my losses. Da 
and night have I worked and pored over this dread- 
ful enigma; but all in vain}! have seen it coming, 
day by dey hour by hour; and now it is almost up- 
on me. en the great, threatening wave breaks, 
as it most assuredly will, unless, indeed, a miracle 
should stay it, poor Madeleine and myself will be 
forever whelmed beneath it! Poor, darling Made- 
leine; oh! that I could k with you—could tell 

ou my dreadful secret! But Fenton Thorne, ay ! 

as father is rich—very rich] Oh that such thoughts 
wilt come into my mind! No, no; I'll be honest still; 
I'll trust God, and die as Ihave thus far lived, hon- 
orable and upright! Zt és my last chance—my last 
move. I willdo my utmost. I will raise money by 
secretly selling—selling—useless. finery ; and then the 
ood old Rover must be my friend again}! In her I 
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will risk my all once more, and I will trust my old 
captain to the last! If this venture succeed, if the 
Rover should return to port, I—I—ch, God—I will 

Saved. If she fail to come back, I am forever 
ruined! No hope then—no—” 

Atthat moment there was a loud, decided rattle 
at the library window, then a heavy fall, as, if some 
one had leaped to the ground. In a fewseconds 
hasty*steps, speeding away, echoed in the mer- 
chant’s ears, 

The old man sprung to the window, and threw u 
the sash with a sudden, vigorous effort. The broa 
Sonn of light fell, ina long line, far out into the gar- 

en, . 


Arthur Fleming started violently and cowered 
back, as he saw a dim, grotesque figure hurrying to- 
bac the street, 

“Hal He here! But he did not hear me; he could 
not! Oh! no! no!” 


CHAPTER XL. ~ 
LOVE AND LUORE. 

Fenton Toornm stood again on the broad marble 
fteps of Welcome Hoxley’s mansion; but as yet he 
had not pulled the bell. The young man paused, as 
if undecided. His face wore a vexed, distrusting 
look, as if his visit was prompted by business—Cer- 
tainly not by pleasure. 

At last, however, he looked up, and with a quick, 
nervous jerk, pulled at the bell-knob. This time, as 
on a former occasion, he did not have to ring twice; 
for scarcely had the bell dingled, before flying feet 
were racing down-stairs, and then the door was 
opened by Myra in person. 

The truth is, Myra Hoxley, for some moments, 
had been covertly, anxiously, watching the young 
man, as he stood, undecided, on the steps. She was 
seated at a front second-story window, the shutters 
half closed, But outside the window she had adroit- 
ly arranged two small mirrors, so that they would 
perfectly reflect all objects up and down the long, 
straight street, and all passing beneath them, 

With heaving bosom and straining eyes, the girl had 
watched the student, and marked his indecision of 
manner. When he had seized the bell-pull, she 
sprung away, and with a half stifled cry of triumph, 
ined down-stairs to m®at him. 

en the door opened, Myra was all sweet- 
ness, | or and smiles. Fenton Thorne started 
back involuntarily at the radiant, dazzling image 
before him, Myra Hoxley certainly was there, a 
beautiful creature, whatever of the se pent she may 
have concealed beneath her brilliant exterior. Fen- 
ton Thorne had never denied her a dangerous, fas- 
cinating beauty. At one time, too, he had felt the 
ower of Myra’s loveliness; but, since the bright 
orm of Madeleine Fleming had flashed before him, 
the form and face of the manufacturer’s daughter 
had pee hig: like a yee. 
mé in, Henton; I am delighted to see you,” 
and the girl extended her soft, ovis hand cor ially. 
Fenton took that hand, with what feelings he did 
not exactly know. But he bowed low, and mur- 
mured some unintelligible and inaudible words. 

In a few moments, they were seated in the parlor, 
near the comfortable register, with its gratefnl hea 
welling up. Myra at once entered into a-lively con- 
vomneaS reas pe an adept in the art (or science?) 
of en 1g, and she soon succeeded in ti 
the te mgd peck abd Sotaing it. pie 

But, for along time, not one word of reference 
was made to Madeleine ee 

It may as well be mentioned here that the young 
girls were now strangers to each other. 

But, gradually, an Wf adroitly, Myra managed 
her conversation so as to bring in the name of Mad- 
eleine. The collegian started: but quickly recover- 
ing himself, replied by asking: 

How is it, Myra, that you and Miss Fleming are 
never seen together nowadays? You were intimate 
once, you know.”’ 

Fenton innocently thought his secret was ‘not 
known to Myra, 


—_ 


‘not allow to me the same goo 


“ Why, Fénton,” returned the girl promptly, “I 
cannot exactly tell. Iwas once fond of Madeleine 
Fleming, but then—then—”’ : “ 

“What then, Myra?” queried the young man, half 
impatiently. 

“Why, people change, Fenton, and J have reasons 
for changing—reasons for not liking the young 
lady,” returned Myra, quietly, a red flush passing 
over her pale face. 

“You have nothing against Made—Miss Fleming— 
I hope, Myra? No, you can have nothing! She is so 
pure—so heavenly—so—” 

“You are warm in her praises, Fenton,” inter- 
rupted Myra, a bitterness evident in her tones, 

‘I am truthful, Myra; that is ail,” replied. tho 
student, calmly, though a blush mantled his cheeks 
and forehead, “a 4 5 

‘“Ah! indeed!” and now downright sarcasm 
spiced out in Myra’s tones. ’ 

“Yes, I have known Miss Fleming for nearly 
twelve months, and I say but the tru h, when I re- 
peat that she is amiable, sweet, loving—’ 

“Granted! all granted!” interrupted the girl, 
hastily and nervously. “But you have known me 
for a longer time, and Fenton, dear Fenton, can you 
characteristics?” 

As she spoke, Myra Hoxley leaned over, and 
placed her white, trembling hand on the collegian’s 
shoulder. 

Fenton Thorne started, and blushed like a woman. 
There was no mistaking those words—no misunder- 
standing that soft, insinuating tone, and what it all 
meant. The young man's face burned like a coal; 
but he managed to stammer out: 

“Of*course, of course, Myra, I think you are the 
same; but—” 

“But, you do not like me as well as you do Made- 
leine Fleming! You do not /ove me?” and she gazed 
him in the face. 

At that moment Fenton Thorne would have 
blessed the power which would have borne him ‘to 
some lonely island of the seas. But he felt his posi- 
tion, and he appreciated it. He was under the eye 
of a curious and a jealous woman. 

He rallied at length, and with a ghastly attempt at 
onal who sige OEE Myra? Wh tha 

nd who says of me. ra O 8a; t 
7 eR esate ye 1p aoe ia 

1at_ question co e readily answered, by an 
one,” and she gazed pertinaciously, yet softly, ‘ab 
him as she ot ra , : 

‘Nay, nay, Myra,” responded the young man 
half-banteringly, ‘‘you have not eieweed the ques: 
tion: Who says I love Madeleine Fleming?” 

“I do, Fenton Thorne! And I speak truth! 
Besides that, I say you are a silly boy, to pay court 
to such a girl.” “ 

Myra Hoxley’s eyes flashed fire as she spoke, and 
Oe eyes were still fastened on the face of her 


e 

“What mean you, Myra? What mean you? 
Speak, I say!” exclaimed the student, impulsively. 

“I mean what I say; I will explain by saying— 
Madeleine haw: Rorees in love with every new face; 
that her heart is changeable and callous; that her 
likes and dislikes vary as the wind shifts; that she 
has trifled bape with a half-dozen others, even as 
she is trifling with you now!” and the girl still kept 


“her eyes bent on the face of the student. 


Fenton Thorne felt a rushing torrent dash into his 
face; his hands clutched nervously at his swaying 
watch-chain. But the youth controlled himself, an 
did not speak. 

“Now, Fenton, dear Fenton!” and the beautiful 
girl drew still nearer to him; ‘‘ since I have opened 
rout eyes to facts—for, I reiterate, Madeleine cannot 

trusted!—can you not put confidence in me? Na: 
Fenton, do not interrupt me, for I have long zone 


this opportunity, and must speak. Do you know, - 


Fenton, what the love of a true woman is?—do you 
know what it means?—the warm beating ob a 
woman’s bosom“ against your own! Oh! Fentor 
ust me, When I tell you that such a woman is no’ 


. 
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‘Madeleine Fleming! But such a woman is—ah! 
Fenton, forgive me!—is—is—Myra Hoxuny!” 

As she spoke, she sprung to her feet; and flung her 
arms impassionedly around the young man’s neck. 

Stunned, shocked, overwhelmed, and burning with 
shame—his emotions of indignation, of loathing and 
disgust, choking him and denying him utterance— 
Fenton Thorne—despite the fact that Myra Hoxley’s 
arms were around his neck—staggered to his feet. 
With an impatient, violent gesture, the high-minded 
fellow flung the maiden from him. 

“Shame on you, Myra Hoxley! Shame on you!’’ 
he exclaimed, in a deep, angry voice. “Yes, hang 
your head and weep! Shame on you! You can- 
not deceive me; I know youn and your wiles! You 
wish my father’s gold ; but you will never touch it, 
Myra. oxley! @ are parted now, and forever! 
Thank Heaven for it! As for your words concerning 
Madeleine Fleming, I heed them not, I fling them 
back at you, and brand them as false—false as the 
wicked woman who spoke them!” 

Turning at once, he snatched his hat and cape, 
aon dl soy; 

Ub you shall feel my power yet, proud , £ swear 
ee ® fight rite Jor that ye 2) gold, and—and-—d 

Myra Hoxley fairly hissed these words, as she 
reared her splendidly-attired figure, and shook her 
clenched hand after the retreating form of the 
collegian. ; 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE NEWS RALPH ROSS TOLD, 


_ , By this time the shades of night had settled over 
the city of Providence, The street-lamps were 
already lighted, and were flin ing their beams over 
the lonesome, silent thoroughfare 

The hours grew on; twilight deepened into night, 
_ ten o’clock sounded, and still Myra Horley, flashin, 
‘in jewels, and rich in flowing drapery, walked wit 
re Sag step, the extended limits of the marision 

The light from the glittering chandelier was turned 

down low, and the mild beams falling on Myra 
Hoxley’s stern, revengeful face, revealed that face 
; So ee “4 distorted, and writhing with passion and 
,,An hour passed; another, and yet another. | Still 
the manufacturer's daughter continued her restless 
promenade, Never once did the tightly-compressed 
ps open; for the woman’s very soul, as well as 
Speech, were locked up. 
~~ At last - paoeened ip alg toa om wornout. With 
a weary, I ade sigh, Myra Hoxley 
into a chair, and burst into tearg, oi gianna” 
Tfer woman’s nature, hard and stony as it was 
had rng fon bist thete-came no relief. ‘The girl 
was no eated, nor e of 
burned out in ber'soul. ti ese 
,» God 6 exclaimed bitterly; “and 

_ to be thus cheated out of my tes, my poe 
Would to Heaven that Madeleine Fleming were 

dead and in her grave! But I will haye you yet 

Fenton Thorne, and have your gold! Compass and 

deceive me if, you can, with your boy’s wit! T have 

allies, willing and strong, and Iam bold! I'll stay 
at nothing, now; I must not fail, for the prize is 
princely! * I care not for—” 

At that moment the door of the parlor opened, 
and the form of old Welcome Hoxley appeared. 

“Ah! Myra; I’m glad I have found you!” he ex- 
claimed, as he entered, and seated himself near the 
girl, ‘i have searched the house for you.” 

“Well, you have found me, father, found me an 
angry, a miserable woman; but one who does not 
despair of gaining her point! For, where revenge, 
avarice, and jealousy work together, the combina- 
nation is strong—wondrous strona Vg 

“You speak strangely, my child.” 

“Do I father? Well, it matters not; you under- 
stand me, and what is better, I understand my- 


‘ 


ae 


“Do not talk thus, Myra. f know that fenton 
Thorne has been here; tell me in a word, what has 


bape 

“The fellow has been here, indeed! We have 
quarreled, and the impudent boy has rejected my. 
pn loye—spurned it, Oh! Heaven, stand by 
me ” i) 

“What say you, Myra? Spurned you? —_ 
“There, there, father; vow nothing, and do not 
i yourself! For you are only too good at 
making promises; you never keep them!” and the 
girl smiled scornfully. 

The old man winced. 

“You are cruel, Myra,” he said, humbly; ‘you 
are unjust. God knows—” 

“God knows nothing of you, father, save it be to 
your discredit!” . 

“Now, by #leaven!” and old Hoxley’s face grew 
black with anger, ‘‘ this is, too much, even from a 
petted, pampered vixel as you are! Pl not submit 
~ sus ntl impudence; so heed your words 

e we * 

The girl was abashed before the ominous frown 
and the Migros seit demeanor of the old man, She 
had gone too far; but she was still a strategist, and 
had vantage of position. 

“Do not be angry at me, father,” she said, in a 
low, repentant tone. ‘I apoke rashly, I confess; 
but I haye been goaded beyond endurance this 
evening. Iwas jealous of our name, of your name, 
father—your reputation, and—and I forgot myself, 
But, pardon me, and listen to what I have to =; I 
want your counsel, for now, together, we must lay 
our plans of triumph and revenge!” 

For nearly an hour, despite the lateness of the 
night, father and daughter conversed earnestly to- 
gether in alow tone. Myra’s revelation fell with a 
stunning force on the old man’s ears, and he nery- 
ously clenched his hands together, as a bitter 
anathema escaped his lips. 

At last the consultation ended, and father and 
daughter sat gazing abstractedly at the floor. 

Suddenly Ge steps were heard echoirg on the 
flagged sidewalk; they paused at the door of the 
mmanitectter’s mansion, and instantly the bell 
jingled. 

“Who can it be?” muttered Mr, Hoxley, glancing 
at the clock; “‘it is after twelve o’clock!’ 

Again the bell sounded, as if pulled by an impa- 
tient hand, 

Old Hoxley hurried to the door and opened it. 

“Ah! Ralph! You, my good fellow? ‘Tis late, 
you know, and it does not look well to—” 

“Tis not too late to be the bearer of good news ! 
Let oes in, or you'll have the police upon me, for a 
burglar. % r 

He pushed the old man unceremoniously aside, 
and entered the hall. d Sel 

“Yes, yes, Ralph. WVews, did you say? Yes, come 
in, my good fellow; ’tis not so late, after all, But, 
now, the news, the good news?” 

“ AN in good time, uncle. Give me just a minute 
to get some air into my lungs. It is more than a 
step from here to the end of North Main street, and 
College street is steep!” 
Ralph Ross was enjoying the impatience of the old 


man. . 

* Ah! Myra Ry cousin; well met!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he entered the parlor and saw the resplendent 
form of the manufacturer’s daughter. 

“But the news, the good news?’ suggested old 
Hoxley, nervously. 

“Tye not cere en it, uncle, and you may spoil it 
by your impatience. But, listen,” and in a low 
breath, he proceeded to impart his information. 

e effect on Welcome Hoxley and his daughter 
was magical. The latter was the more demonstra- 
ae i she laughed hysterically, and was almost wild 

oy. 

“Tis coming—coming/” she muttered, “and 
Heaven be thanked! Now we will see, Fenton 
Thorne, if your love be so entirely disinterested; we 
will see if it can not be brought back to me/” 


IEEE 
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Old Hoxley walked the room with a buoyant, 
triumphant stride. 

“You are right, Myra,” he exclaimed, 
has already come, ha! ha! Some peopleare looking 
far ahead; but, Welcome Hoxley’s day is close at 


hand, Heaven bless the men who build ships! Ha! | 


ha \? 
The old manufacturer tottered toa chair, and sunk 
in it exhausted. 


— 


CHAPTER XII. . 


THE SCUD OFF VUE DE L’EAU. ; 

“Yrs, Steve, there is something strange going on 
oe thee = 5 & ge going 
one her father wears a sad, weary face.” ’ 

ve noticed it, Fent, and I can’t exactly un- 
ravel the matter. It may be, you know, that the old 
gentleman has met with a pecuniary difficulty.” 

_ “I think not, Steve; Mr. Fleming is wealthy, and, 

eee to do so, he could hardly é/7 ow his money 

away. 

Stephen Smith pondered.for awhile, and then he 

© answered, Slowly: 

“Perhaps! But, Fenton—excuse me—let_me ask 
you @ plain question: suppose Madeleine Fleming 
were a poor girl, what then, in your eyes, Fent?” 

Fenton Thorne’s face glowed darkly at first, and 
he glanced up, half-indignantly, at the calm, 
impenetrable face of his friend and chum. 

‘What then, Steve? Can you doubt me, I would 

love her and esteem her more than ever!” 

“J thought as much, I knew as much, Fent, and— 

ou are right. What will you do this afternoon! 
ou_know recitations are suspended, on account of 
the death of one of the trustees,” 

“T have invited Madeleine to take a sail with me 
to Vue del’Eau. She has long desired toshow me @ 
small suburban retreat of her father’s, about four 
miles down the tay: She hasn't been there for some 
e will have a delightful time, 


0.” ‘ 
& “TJ would like to go, Fent; but ‘as are mistaken, 
my boy; there is not raom for such an interloper as 


{!” and Stephen Smith laughed good-naiuredly.. 


He was living, for the nonce, over the past; he was 

thinking of the time when Madeleine Fleming was 

his Queen of gue te aan Beauty, ak Ge, ie Beit: 

expressi assed away from his open, dusky 
ae a4 rising to his feet, he said: nid 

“Well, Fent, come; let’s take a stroll toward the 

asylum; I need exercise, and we can talk as we 

” 


Fenton arose from the foot of the tree at which he 
had been reclining, and taking his friend’s arm, the 
twostrolled across the “ Campus” and entered Hope 

treet. 
9 Searcely had they gone, when Ralph Ross, who 
had been ROG: under a tree not ten yards away, 
arose, He had heard every word. He chuckled to 
himself and rubbed his hands, 

“A famous chance for fun! Lama good sailor, 
and if I mistake not, the ‘Two Boys’ is a heavier 
boat than the ‘Bay State!’ We'll see, we'll see!” he 
muttered, as he moved off. 

He entered Waterman street, and passing Rhode 
Island Hall, turned into Benefit street and walked 
rapidly toward the wharves, in the lower part of the 
city. : 


The sun was about two hours high. A dark cloud- 
bank in the west had climbed up into the sky; 
the wind was coming out from over. the land in 
light, moaning sighs; anon, with a fierce puff, simu- 
lating a gust, The sun, bright and warm, was dust 
entering the edge of this cloud which was stretching 
up toward the zenith. 

About half a mile below the lofty hotel at Vue de 
1’Eau, about sixty yards from the moaning, fretting 
m of the bay, stood a neat little cottage with 
porches and a nice large yard around it, This little 


& 


* But it. 


leming mansion; Madeleine is not the same | 
| told the burden of their talk. Lower sunk the sun, 


‘blow 


retreat was the property of Arthur Fleming, the 
ex-merchant, once, in the hfetime of his beloved 
wife, a constant resort every summer, when the hot 
sun drove the denizens of the city to seek the refresh- 
ing breezes of seaside and country. : a 
gated on the rustic bench near the porch, fronting 
on the bay, were Fenton Thorne and Madeleine 
Fleming. By the side of the little wharf, at the foot 
of the graveled walk-way, lay the stanch little 
yacht, the “ Bay State,” rocking up and dewn to the 
increasing swell, her cordage creaking and rattling, 
as the rising wind played cheerily through it, Long 
had the lovers sat there, in that quiet retreat, sanc- 
tified in its very quietude. Long and sweet, too, had 
been the conversation;-and the reader néed: not be 


now shining like a huge ball of molten iron, through 
the dun-coloréd cloud now coming up from the west. 
Higher sung the rising wind, and now hollow and 
aaaiy moaned the rolling billows as they chased one 
another rapidly and angrily in-shore. 

“Hal” exclaimed the young man, suddenly, as he 
arose to his feet, and hearkened to the ominous 
moan of wind antl water. Then he glanced toward 
the threatening sky. ‘“‘Come, Madeleine,” he said 
in an excited manner, though he strove to conceal 
his agiiavon from her; ‘* Come 

ut off; we are going to have a little wind,’ and taking 

er hand in his, he ran briskly down to the wharf. 
The girl did not heed the sigus of the co: ele- 
mental storm, for her faith in her lover’s his: 
arte Pe a his judgment and tact, were implicit, 

“Why, I*enton, dear,” she said, cheerfully, as she 

sprung with the aid of his hand to the d 
tossing yacht, “I care not for a little wind! Let it 
yarn! I care not!” 
“Nor would I, Madeleine, were I alone,” returned 
the other, seriously, as he cast off the bowline of 
the boat. “Come, Madeleine, quick—be seated— 
bir Gr _— the boom; duck your head and—there 
she goes!” _ ; 

The yacht’s head slowly fell off, and then the large 
sail, catching the wind, filled beautifully, and the 
“ Bay State’ dashed .way with a foaming bow. 

On they flew, the wind rising higher and higher, 
she re Bo. a ey, ae 7 “Hi out on 

e bosom of the w -cappe' . Now, 
spray struck the sharp bows of te yacht, pared 
in feathery flakes far astern. Fenton t off his 
coat and flung it over Madeleine’s shonlders, The 
girl clung closer to him, and, as she looked in his 
aes) Hered tremulously: Hy be 

My ere—any—danger, Fenton? Can man- 
age the boat? i ' ao 

‘Trust me, darling,” was the prompt reply, though 
the young man’s tone was ecy Sone rf he con- — 
tinued: ‘but, Madeleine, the wind is heavy. I must 
reef the sail; the yacht cannot stand it. eiee hold 
of the tiller firml ; you can do t—with both hands— 
so! Hold it steady for five minutes and I'll relieve 

ou,’ 

_The girl did as directed, and grasped the cracking 
tiller with a strong, nervous gripe. : 
The omnes was now bowling along at a fearful 
speed, burying her bows at every lunge in the seeth- 
ing waters around her; but she was well handled, 
and stanch withal, for she readily came up again 
to her 5 eae and spurning the fleeing waters, 
onward. 

Fenton Thorne worked like a hero; the bellying 
sail was reduced to a mere pocket handkerchief in 
size, as he returned silently and took the tiller again 
in his own hands. The boat did not now ship 80 — 
much water, but she still held on her flyin . 

“See! we have company, Madeleine,”* suddenly 
exclaimed Fenton, glancing over oulder, as 
ee cleared Lag vg) egg er ee Pam a 

eis carrying full canvas. ove! it’s 

. Y But, what does the 

te the" Bay 
e tiller, e ‘* Bay 

* He'll cross 

off! Lie low. 


Roys!’ and standing this way. 
fool mean?” he sndde exc 
feet and peas himself by 

State’? plowed her greedy way along. 
our bows—and I cannot jibe or fi 


dasling, we must - 
w 


of the! 
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Madeleine! Boat sive) batty. os you'll be afoul of | 
me! Luff—luff! I say?" 


“Can't doit! My main sheet is adrift—my rudder 
ac, came back, in loud tones, from the rap- 
dly advancing boat, 

““Madeleine—oh! Madeleine—cling to me—quick!”” 
cried the : Mas as the other vache, with bursting 
sail, bore like lightning down on them, 

A moment, and they struck. The “Bay State” 
reeled, shook, rocked fearfully, and in a twinklin 
lay on her side, the billows making a clean breac 
over her. 

But the other yacht immediately tacked, as if 
handled by @ ready hand, and bore away toward the 
now dusky city. 


, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A LIGHT IN SIGHT, 


Ir was Ralph Ross who sat in the stern sheets of 
the “Two Boys” that squally afternoon and guided 
the rushing yacht, with a bold and steady hand. 

It is true, that, as he came thundering across the 
fore-toot of the little “Bay State,” his boat did in- 
deed seem unmanageable; and the long main-sheet 
was whippingyin the wind. But it would have seemed 
singular toa disinterested observer to notice how 
soon after the collision this truant main-sheet was 
hauled in; how the flying boat came so suddenly up 
in the wind! 

It was singular, too, and it cannot be denied, that 
when Ralph Ross saw the collision inevitable, he did 
not put his helm a-port, and bring his craft up in 
the wind. There was nothing to prevent this He 
might have shi a half-barrel of water in the 
maneuver, but he would have run no real risk; he 
would not have carried away a reef-point, or split a 

' seam in his 

For the sake of humanity, however, we must be- 

lieve that the young man could not avoid the colli- 
. sion, On account of the fugitive rope and the jammed 
rudder, Especially must we accept this explanation 
as, after getting control of the whipping sheet, and 
the mastership, once more, of the rudder, he readily 
and skillfully wore ship, and commenced beating 
gallantly back toward the scene of the disaster, 

He had hardly come about, however, and brought 
his boat close in the eye of the howling wind, when, 
Sree cote EA peo darted a Bats the land, 

° e tum snow-caps far and wide, lik 
feathers in the air.” : Pi 

Ralph Ross was a good sailor; he had shown him. 
self to be such, and, whatever were his intentions in re- 
turning to the spot where the collision had occurred 
it is very certain he dared not wait for the squall 


to strike He jibed at once, at imminent danger 
of capsizing, and scudded away toward the city, ce 
lights of which were now to be seen twinkling in the 


OeThe mac bed iptt, th 

e man e unfortunates to their fate; 
aes he could not do otherwise, It could not? 
- indeed, be expected that he would endeavor to fight 
‘his way back in the face of the scurrying squall. 
. The pipat deepened, and still there came no wel- 
coming ght, glancing over the troubled, tossing 
waters; no glimmer to cheer the lonely ones on the 
wreck, for the gallant “‘Bay State” was a wreck. 
Her large sail, wet and sogged through and through 
held the craft flat on her broad-side; she could 
ne yen bd ss sink, 
was fortunate; for, besides affording a firm 
sure support— which it woukd not have date, had it 
Peso one l capsized—it kept the rushing water clear 
from the hole which the heavy bow of the “Two 

Boys” ees ght ae her timbers, 
en the boats had come in contact, and befor 
the little “ Bay State” had gone over, Fenton Thorne 
had sprung to Madeleine’s side, The maiden'’s face 
was white with terror, but she had clung pie 2 
er 


around the sinewy form of him who was to her 
we aghee 4 Aer 

n another moment, a huge wave had struck th 
and, in each other's’ embrace, they sunk pena 


oa ene en erent ean 


the mad waters. Then they afose, and for a time 
Fenton Thorne was a very Hercules, 

There tossed the helpless yacht, drifting away 
from him. With one or two vigorous strokes the 

oung man was in the midst of the floating rigging; 
tn a moment his right arm was wound around a hal- 
yard. Then, with the wet fainting form of the girl 
secured in the encircling grasp of his left arm, the 
student slowly drew himself and his precious burden 
to the boat, : 

At last he paused in his efforts; for a time, at 
least, he had saved Madeleine Fleming's life. 

Then he spoke sweet words, encouragingly, in 
bi oe, and pressed her dripping form close to his 

reas 


The only utterances Madeleiné made then were: 

“* Fenton—dear Fenton! Heaven be praised!” 

There they clung that raw night, in the wind, and 
amid the waves, which were breaking over them at 
every surge. But Fenton Thorne was happy; nay, 
he was cheerful; for he had saved Madeleine from a 
watery grave, and she was now doubly dear to him. 

The student was hatless and coatless, but he cared 
not for that, and he shook his proud head defiant- 
by, “ the rude wind flung his long hair, wildly, in 


is face. 

Thus they drifted, and still they saw no welcoming 

light, no hope! 

urther and further from shore the helpless yacht 
was Rog fe] them. But just then—yes—a bright 
red light shot around the jutting spit ahead, and then 
a rocket flashed across the black sky; then another, 
Then eame the heavy scream of a steamer’s whis- 
tle, booming over the rush of the waves and the roar 
of the wind. 

Nearer the ‘ht! nearer the darting rockets! 
nearer the friendly whistle! 

At last the dark, looming outlines of the steamer 
came dimly into view, her decks theca) from 
those decks loud, anxious murmurs d halloes 
were borne over the waters, 

The red lantern at the black bow flashed over the 
wrecked yacht, and then Fenton Thorne raised high 
his voice and sent forth a frenzied yell. 

In a moment a cheer went up from a hundred 
throats on that dark steamer’s decks. The paddles 
ceased to move, and the craft forged slowly ahead. 
Then the letters, on her bright, er | lantern 
shone out clear, and Fenton Thorne read the name: 
“ CHICOPEE.” 

‘“Feaven be praised!’’ murmured the young man, 
and he would have eupne? with his burden, from ex- 
haustion, into the water, had not, at that moment, a 
sinewy hand grasped him with a vise-like Gripe. 

“ Saved! saved!” echoed from the crowded steam- 
er, as Madeleine Fleming and Fenton Thorne were 
lifted aboard, 

And the hand that did this giant’s task was that of 
Stephen Smith, the Kentuckian. And old Arthur 
Fleming, as he once more held his daughter to his 
bosom, sunk, fainting, on the deck of the steamer. 

“T did my best to avert the disaster, and to save 

ou,” said Ralph Ross, advancing from the crowd} 

‘but the main-sheet—” 

“Villain and falsifier! And are here?” ex- 
claimed the coatless hero, Fenton Thorne, rushing 
toward the other. 

“Sh! ‘sh! Fent! Better thank Heaven that you 
and Madeleine aresaved. Whatever this man did 
he certainly was instrumental in saving your lives,’ 
and Steven Smith’s strong arm held his friend back. 

But Myra Hoxley,stern and pale, by the saloon 
oe on the dark deck of the ‘‘ Chicopee.” said not a 
word, 


CHAPTER XY. 
LATE LIGHTS, AY 
Two weeks had elapsed since the catastrophe in 
the bay. The excitement occasioned by the affair, 
and oe suspicions it had awakened, were alike dy- 
to) 


ut, 
eculiar circumstances caused Fenton Thorne to 
let the matter of the carelessness of Ralbh Rose— 
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Cuipable or otherwise—pass, without futT.er inves- 
tigation; and Stephen Smith was the young man’s 
viser, 


Time rolled on, and Pecember had come—the 
month in which occurred the anniversary of Made- 
leine’s birthday. 

Old Arthur Fieming sat alone in his library. The 
windows were now well secured; forthe old gentle- 
Fe Aa cata the visit of old, of the nocturnal 

wler, 
.. With his head buried in bis hands, the old man sat 
in his ea, Se gpm He uttered no word, but sat there, 
Wrapt in his own dark thoughts—thinking, reason- 
ing, dreaming hideous dreams, awake! 

€ was fighting life’s battles over again, and the 
conflict was a terrible dne. . 

The hours sped by unheeded; the clock on its ala- 
baster pillars, ticked loud, and struck regularly, in 
sur arta 

W ur eming, the retired merchant, 
thought on—dreamed on, Suddenly the old man 
looked around him, and then glance at the clock. - 

' Yes, yes,” he muttered, ‘I must do it! She is 
rg” a aaly aie = cherished idol!”’ 
8 ver, r a moment’s hesitation 

ulled the bell-cord. Several moments elapsed, been 
John appeared at the door, in answer to the sum- 
mons, rubbing his eyes vi; orously. 
kes Ah! John—sleepy ? ell—send my daughter 

‘Why, Miss Madeleine, sir, has been to bed these 
two hours!” said the domestic, staring at his master, 

The old man glanced at the clock again; then he 
ee ‘ 

“Ah, yes! I forgot. Well, it does not matter: tell 
Martha to awaken her, and bid her come to me 
here. I must see her; she can sleep late in the morn- 
ees Ag oe a old father, 

ith a look of sleepy wonderment, John 
and left the apartment. gr a 

In ten minites, Madeleine, hastily attired in an 
evening shag 2 veh her fair hair, loose and unfettered, 
falling over her shoulders, entered the room. Theré 
was & wondering, puzzled look upon her face, 

- “Well, father?” she asked, tremulously. 

Ri toe daughter; close the door—that to the 

fon jikewise, and stuff a handkerchief in the key 


Why, ee, what—” 
given to Gauener Madeleine; John is somewhat 
jdt naiden obeyed at once, and resumed her 


‘‘ Nearer, Madeleine,” 
adeleine, listen.” sai 
i ‘ 7 hire said t 
foaed oyes were Heed ey at the gin, as her full, 
Re ichtyv 8 face, 
sei ae out Me eecret to confide to you, 
ornep? -, me, do you love—Fénton 
The question 
blush be dee "Pian blant and sudden, and the girl 
“Yes, father, 7 do,” a 
“Do you love him well ecePs is 
wife?” continued the old man, loo become his— 
her oa by face. ’ Straight: into 
“ Yes, father, I— eve ; 
too young yet," was the reply, fn ow, nape Pome 
‘ y ’ ’ ‘ 
‘eaannee ae "disapbekitan’ aaeees Breer TENS 
Thorne’s father is very mch—Fenton Wale 
time!” c 
eq bese words Were eel, Sf the speaker was 
“ What 4s Son you saying, papa?” asked the maid- 
en, who had but imperfectly heard the words, 
“Nothing of special imporrance, my child. But 
listen, Madeleine,” and his voice suddenly assum 
& strange,’ business-like tone, struck the mai 
harshly, ‘‘Do not interrupt ee 
oule say and think that 
the same, my 


am rich; you 


but listen well, | 
d, Well, I have been rich; ‘a 


hwe been worth my hundred thousands. Start not, 
Madeleine. Ihave been unfortunate, my daughter; 
Lhave been unwise in indorsing bad paper, and to- 
night, though I have been henest to the last, 1am 
BANRKUPT, Speak not, my child; let me tell you 
all. I am ruined!—am so poor, indeed, that [I 
can not celebrate your approaching birthday! This 
heuse which shelters us, and which is so princely in 
its apartments, is, in the eyes of law and right, the 
propery of others! But listen, Madeleine, yet, more, 

ou remember the old Rover—my gallant tea-ship 


of other days, the one I retained of all RE many. 


when I wis rich ? Well, she was good-luck s ip and 
I kept her. Now, by bending every effort, ave 
gathered up a sum of money—nobt large, it is true— 
but it will serve. Lintend torisk this money, every 
cent of it, in the Rover again! Do not interrupt me, 
Madeleine, I have seen Captain Kelson and told him 
my secret. "Tis safe with him, my child. He con- 
sents bien even gladty, to make the trip for me; 
he has already secured his mates and a good crew. 
On the Rover now rests my last, my only hope. If 
she is suecessful, and in a year hence returns safe to 
ort with a rich, glorious eae I—I shall be saved! 
ut, oh, heavens! should she ail! No, no! She can 
not, must not, fail!’’ 

It was two o’clock in the morning before that 
wud ehy conference was ended between father and 

aughter. 

The policemen on their beats noted and watched 
the f-hidden light that night, which flashed 
through the crevices of the shutters of the Flemi 
mansion, and they shrugged their shoulders an 
wondere | that the old merchant, now so rich, should 
thus invade the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours.” 


There were other lights, too, burning late that ° 


same night in the good city of Providence. One 
shone from a room—the snug little back sitting- 
ae 3 in Welcome Hoxley’s mansion in Prospect 
street. 

This light, too, wag half-concealed, though some 
of its rays managed to struggle out in the dark 


night. 

But that light shone more brightly on a singular 
group which took counsel together in that litile back 
sitting-room of Welcome Hoxley, the manufac- 
Aig than it did on the wondering policemen out- 
side, 


/ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Iw the catty part of this Barak ered ; 

n the early part of the same evening, when su 
late lights were burning in the manstotie Of ni 
em and Welcome Hoxley, Myra Hoxley ; 

alp 
waters of the Cove, 


The Cove is one of the objects to beseen in Proyi- _ 


dence. We need not describe this beautiful sheet of 
water, surrounded by its grateful shade tr only 
to those who have never seen it, We will simply 
state that the Cove isa large, artificial lake, forme 
of the waters of the upper Narraganset. It is about 
a mile in circumference, it being an almost perfect 
circle. It is walled in, all around, by massive ma- 
sonry, this being studded by an ornamental iron 
railing. 

In winter the frozen surface of the Cove is jocund 
with the ringing steel; in summer, its placid om, 
bears many loye-laden barges in joyous, sportive 
contest, , 

It was early in the evening, the lamps on West- 
minister street had just been lighted; the large _re- 
flector in front of the ‘‘ What Cheer ”’ restaurant h 
but then flashed forth its cheerful rays on the erowd- 
ed streets; but around the Cove no brilliant gas 
ane its gladsome beams. All was dark and 

oomy. 

Myra Hoxley and Ross had just cleared the shade 
of the immense depot and were walking with a rapid 
Stride along the quiet path bordering directly on the 
bs ve. Their conversation was earnest and unre- 
Strained. At length they reached the little bridge. 


oss walked, arm in arm, around the dark — 


se 


1 4 (eo 


ure: 
0 
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omnes s around the Cove, and directly opposite the 
depot they halted. J - 

“Come, Ralph,” said Myra, as if tired and impa- 
tient, ‘come, let us sit down, We have arranged all 
well. I only hope the plan will not miscarry.”’ She 
seated herself languidly on the rustic bench. Ralph 
Ross followed her example. 

Only a moment passed in silence. 

“Wor the soul of me, Myra, I can not see how all 
this is goir - to benefit your cause! Since the revela- 
tion, you i...ow, J have nolonger any desire in that 
quarter! Not i 

Myra mused before she answered. 

“You may not see it, Ralph, but—Iean! And even 
should I not be benefited by it, why I'll enjoy a brief 
triumph, anyway. I can smile with satisfaction at 
the rage and anxiety of Fenton Thorne!” 

‘“* But that will not gain him to you, Myra.” 

“Tecare not—yet—I do care! Alas! alas! some- 
times, Ralph, I wish the “‘ Bay State” and her pass- 
engers had gone to the bottom, doth of them! Then 
this terrible struggle now going on in my breast, 
would at last be over!” 

“Would that indeed be a satisfaction, Myra? 
Rather. is. it not now *« part of vour existence, that 
you rf win the love of that upstart, Fenton 

orne : 

“He is no upstart, Ralph, though, I confess, I am 
| ac ape gop mind you!—to hate the 
fellow. He treats me with such cool contempt. And 
thea, that forever-intermeddling friend of his, Ste- 


_ phen Smith—I despise the fellow! and—and, Ralph, 


Go are strong and active; why do you not cane this 
rown-taced Kentuckian—for—for my sake?” 

Ralph had good reasons for not caning Stephen 
Smith, but he simply answered: 

**Nonsense, nonsense, Myral Smith has. never 
—never harmed me, why should I interfere with 
him?” : ; 

“is that your only reason, Ralph? However, let 
it pass! e must try ourgame! Madeleine Flem- 
ing must—well, you know what—for a time. Whether 
or not harm befall her, I care not! ~ I have saved 
enough from my father’s stinted pin-money to pay 
whatever expenses may be incurred. If we can 
manage this, why, lcau see what may be done to 
gain Fenton Thorne,” . 

“You mean Fenton Thorne’s money, Myra?” said 
Ross, sarcastically, The girl did not.even wince. 

“As you Will, Ralph,” she said; “ but that matters 
not. If this fails with the girl, I'll poison her to him, 
and I'll seruple at no means which promise success. 
What care I for reputation, veracity, fair-dealing, or 
anything else? Once arouse the girl’s jealousy—J 
know titis, Ralph—give her good grounds for 
this jealousy, and trust me for a love-sick woman's 

1 A prs eee he well!” - 

avor the other plan, any wa: 3; and Tim 
Smooth is wondrously like the fellow. 

“Tn pray thing save all that makes a man. But 
Tim Smooth, poor fool that he is, will still be useful to 
us, and we must use him, 
he is ours!” 

‘*Can he act his part?” 

“Trust me for training him! 
ee sunk to bs Xe 
h approaching. hen a tall figure walked 
leisurely ¥: The walker did not observe the quiet 
sitters; if he did he chose not to notice them. 

When he had passed, Myra turnéd to Ralph, and 


Fora few paltry dollars 


But we will—” her 


. paid, in alow voice: 


“That was Stephen Smith, Iam sure! I know his 
footfall—the meddlesome busybody!”’ 
_, Fortunate thing he did not hear us, Myra!” said 
s, with a feeling of relief, 
“I care not for him! Idefy him! But, Ralph, lis- 
Remember, if 


ten well again to your instructions. 
all goes." her voice again sunk into a low, inaudi- 
ble, confidential whisper, 
It was Stephen Smith who had walked by 80 leis- 
;,but when he was once out of earshot, the 
i fellow paused, and gave one of his peculiar 
w Whistles; and then—yes,it must be coufessed—he 


ey, aS a man’s steps were | 


| and pulled 


a a Ti ote Ram OT OD 


uttered a very forcible exclamation. Polite or other- 
wise, it seemed to relieve Stephen. That exclama- 
tion had not the faintest reference to Myra Hoxley 
or Ross; but then Ls dl instantly strode on, by the 
depot, thence across to Westminister street, over the 
bridge up into College street; and his stride was 
not slow or halting. 

Beyond a doubt, the youte wen was very serious, 
Inafew moments he was hid beneath the heavy 
gcc of the trees bordering the narrow street. 

ut Stephen Smith did not ‘enter the college 
grounds. ‘ 

The night woreon. The late lights were still burn- 
ing in that little back sitting-room of the rich manu- 
facturer, . 

Beyond a doubt, that was strange company for 
Welcome Hoxley, those two rough-looking men who 
sat with him around a'table, engaged in anxious and 
evidently a very interesting conversation. 

Welcome Hoxley, his face aglow, it seemed, with 
anticipated, prayed-for triumph, his hands jinglin 
nervously the heavy seals of his watch-chain, stoo 
at one end of the room, near the head of the table. 

His two visitors were conferring together. 

At length they looked up; one of them said: 

“Well, Mr. Hoxley, you can count on us, but first, 
sir, swear solemnly that whatever comes of this, our 
names will not be mentioned.” . ; 

“Tll swear—I'll swear, my men, of course—of 
course!” said the old man, hastily. 

After hunting about for a moment or so, he found 
a small Testament. 

“T swear, by the Holy Evangelists, never to impli- 
eate either of you in the matter!’ and he kissed the 
book without flinching. 

“ Very good, sir. We accept your terms, and we 
will gain your ends! Once gone, you shall never 
again hear of—” 

*“ H’sh! ’sh! no names!” interrupted the old man, 
glancing around him nervously. 

“You are cautious, sir, but you are wise. But 
now, sir, we'll sign the agreement, and then would 
like to handle the gold—the hush-money, sir.” 

Old Hoxley hesitated; but it was only a momen- 
tary hesitation, From a drawer in the table he took 
lwo papers. . 

‘Sign both,” he said, spreading them out on the 
table; ‘‘ you two will keep one, I the other.” e 

The men did as directed, Then the old manufac- 
turer took from a safe a leathern bag of heavy 
weight, and slowly counted over the’ glittering pilé, 
and then, with a half-sigh, oved it toward the 
men. They quickly secured iue money about their 
persons, and without a word took their hats and 
coarse overcoats, stole down the stairs, and noise- 
lessly out into the street, 

They hurriedly took their way down Prospect 
street, toward the southern wharves. 

Scarcely had they gone twenty paces, when, di- 
rectly opposite the Hoxley mansion a tall form 
bebe y emerged from the gloom and followed on 
after. 

On went the two mysterious men and the one who 
hung upon their footsteps, At last the wharves 
were reached. ¢ : . 

Feeling around for awhile in the gloom, one of the 
men drew in by a painter a ship’s small boat. They 
lost no time, but, jumping aboard, let drop the oars 

ectly out into the bay. 

A quarter of a mile from shore a stately ship, with 
talland tapering spars, showed like a giant specter 
in the night. The man who had so persistently fol- 
lowed alter the others paused. 

“ Strange—very strange!’ he said; “the old—man 
keeps bad company, I am afraid!’ and he turned to 
retrace his steps. 

As he paused under a solitary lamp-light, the 
flickering beams revealed the very serious features 
of Stephen Smith, the Kentuckian, y* low 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ae) CLOUDS OVER THE HEART, 
Tua Arthur Fleming was getting the Rover ready 
for sea created no especial surprise, The shi 
, and his affairs his own; no one had any thing to 
Say about it. 
here were those of course who thought this action 
onthe part of the old man somewhat singular and 
Strange; that, in his old age, and surrounded by his 
ee wealth, Arthur Fleming should grow greedy 
ain. ; 
it was not unusual to send out a tea-ship; though, 
at the time of which we write, the trade with China 
and the East from Providence was slack, in fact, 
almost abandoned. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that Arthur Fleming had made his fortune thirty 
years prior to the opening date of our story. ° 
The Rover was lying in the lower bay, just above 
Vue del’Eau. She had been hauled on the sands, 
and her old copper sheathing scrubbed and patch 
ar gaping seams laid with oakum and pitch; an 
: en she had been floated off again by an incoming 
oe Her high, old-fashioned, but well-tried hull 
a received a new coat of paint; and her tall masts 
on repsring yards, bearing a new suit of sails, had 
ase reshly scraped. Her provisions and water, 
Evan ase cargo of commodities, were already 
pis hn i pe officers and crew were abeard, and the 
ths craft was ready to try the dangers of 


a 


Old Captain Kelson, the weather-b 
1 -beaten skipper of 
ee Rover, was readily admitted to the library of the 
eming mansion. Arthur Fleming was mers tp 


old man pacgant he had retir. 


he would finish the remainder of his da R 
ed by home comforts and domestic dove * surround. 


request, to take his old a his old poesia J 
once more, * ip—the Rover—to sea 


Mr. Fleming was seated in his large arm-chair, but 
arose as the stately old skipper u edly - 
tered the library. cs i Reipimost , on 

“Glad to see you, captain, 
wish to spend this, your last 
keep you long.” 


oe 


, and as I suppose you 
night, at home, I'l. not 


ess your soul, sir!” returned the captain 
bluntly, “Pye told the old woman, and my honed 
full o brats—dear brats, Heaven bless ‘em! I've 
au geochby to ’em all, and I sleep on the Rover to- 
night i never break an old custom, and this is 
one, ana the skipper seated himself, as if perfectly 


ote 1, it 

en, it’s all very good, captain; we can talk a 
our leisure, But, first, take a little Wine, and ro 
having made out the papers, we'll have a talk.” As 
he spoke, the merchant drew a decanter toward 
him, He was about pouring the rich red liquor into 
a cut-glass wine cup, when a noise was heard out by 
the rear window; then the eracking snap of a break- 


ing twig. 

Tir, Fleming epreng 4 the window, hurled open 
the shutters, and looked out. But the night was 
inky dark, and the old man could neither see nor 
hear any thing. He leaned out, and peered around 
in every direction, Then he took in his head, slowly 
lowered the sash, and returner! to hit went, 

2 iniDo rear listeners, Sir ked the captain, 
gpa not exactly; but I have my 


“Yes, no—that is, 
reasons’ i tious. You, captain, and m 
. dan ns for being cau lenetihied tate 


hter,”—the old man’s voles : 
= OSS TY ori secret!” , 
of as ae me, Mr. Fleming, as if I did not 


was | 


| ing; 


taking his wa 


know it. Iam aware of your situation, sir, and—I’m 
SO: for you!” 

“Thank you!. thank you!” murmured the..poor 
merchant; “I know that you are sincere, captain— 
that you are an honest man. A stanch friend is rare 
nowadays, captain.” 

“As true as my name is Jack Kelson!”’. , 

There was a pause for some mnoments—the skipper 
occasionally sipping the generous wine, and Arthur 
Fleming, pertur and uneasy, glancing over a pile 


of papers. 

At length the old man looked up, 

“There they are, captain, all arranged,” he said. 
* And now, is the Rover—God bless the old eraft—is 
she all réady for the voyage, for any emergency? 
You know my all—my aLL—captain, is staked on her 


“- 


stanchness, and on your generosity and friendship,” _ 


and he glanced h: 
tain Kelson. 

“The Rover, sir, can stand any gale that ever 
howled over the ocean; and, as for me, why let it be 
sufficient that you have trusted me, and that my 
name is Jack Kelson!” 

“True, captain, true, All will be well, all must be 
well, all sHaLu be well, and my darling Madeleine 
shall not be poverty-stricken.” 

“ Heaven grant that may never pine! Mr. Flem- 

and—and, why the truth is, if old Jack Kelson 
is alive, Miss Madeleine will never be brought to that 
strait,’”’ and the old tar vigorously brushed a tear 
drop from his rough, weather-tanned cheek. , 

“Bless you, my old and tried friend! May Heaven 
be ever kind to you!” and the merchant caught the 
old ego by the hand, and wrung it fervently, 

The two old men spoke together until a late hour 
of the night, Then ney separated—the aepoee 

toward the southern section the 
city, in the direction of the wharves; and Arthur 
Fleming; with aching head and anxious, troubled 
heart, turning or to his papers on the table. 

At last the old man arose. 

“Yes!” he muttered. “’Tis my all; this mansion 
and the Rover, and yet, oh, God! they are not mine! 
. No birth-nig’ t festivities now for poor Mad- 
eleine! No, no, we must leave this proud mansivn! 


pleadingly at the face of Cap- 


I foresaw the storm, and strove to avert it; I failed; — 


and now, I am working for Madeleine! On the 
Rover I have risked my all; the old ship is freighted 
with all my hopes! Should she fail to return! 
Should some terrible gale— No, no! I'll not think 
it, I cannot think it! Jack Kelson says she is stanch, 
Sage ore ine ras ay! he will marry gp 
e, _will have great piles of ; 
Ala shat nos come ite what Be . i : 
ese incoherent mutterings, 
Fleming sunk back in his chair. epee 
For some moments he was motion 
neither hand nor foot. The l 
crossed over his chest; then 
by his side. The aged, aching 
and the old father, forgettin 
troubles, which were weig: 
a deep and dreamless slumber, 


._CHAPTER XVIII. 
MADELEINE’S CHARITY-ERRAND. 

At eleven o’clock next day, all was bustle—not 
confusion—on the decks of the Rover. Her anchor 
was already hove up, and a hawser had just been 
passed aboard from the “ Canonicus,” the steamer 
which was to tow the large ship down to the sea. 

At exactly a quarter past eleven, the wheels of 
the tug revolved, the hawser tuutened, and the good 
ship Rover followed her small conductor obediently, 
and glided smoothly away. 

The tea-ship had fairly started on her lon voyage, 
to 7 gS Reape prosperously or disastr , no one 


could 

From the cupola of his. towering mausion, Arthur 
Fleming and ciadelsins watched through a 
the large ship fading away. = ~ se 


Fenton Thorne, the collegian, stood by them. 


ess, moving 
* gradi ty the arms 
they fell so: slowly, 
head droppe forward 
his sorrows and 

down, sunk into 


. 
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Silently, turn by turn, father and daughter con- 
tinued to gaze after the Rover, until the dark smoke 
from the chimney of the tug, and the towering spars 
of the great ship, were hid behind the heavily- 
wooded headland, far away toward Newport. 

And the prayers of father and danghter went up 
in a united petition to Him who rules the sto’ 
Lo yes safety, success and return of the gallant ol 

a-ship. 

But Metitont Thorne knew not the earnestness of 
these prayers. 

That afternoon, at four o’clock, when just below 
Newport, the Rover cast off the frien y hawser, 
then let drop her own snow-white pinions to the 
rising wind. In an hour afterward, with a green, 
foaming sea before her, and a spanking breeze abaft, 
the old ship sped by Point Judith, and dashed away 
over the rolling, white-capped billows. 


One week after the departure of the tea-ship, 
Madeleine Fleming received a letter, written in a 
miserable, scrawling chirography—a letter, whose 
contents she read and re-read, as she covertly scruti- 
nized the ragged little urchin who brought the 
missive. 

The girl hesitated for a while; her father was not 
at home, and she was, from necessity, her own 
counselor, But, though merely a maiden, yet the 
girl had a warm, tender woman’s heart, and an ear 
ever open to the cry of the unfortunate, or the 


_ pleadings of charity. 


eee 2S utey eS ete ol Oe ee 


She did not ponder long, but taking a a of paper 
hastily scribbled a few lines in pencil, and handed it 
to the little boy, giving him at the same time a few 
pennies to make glad his poor, forlorn heart. 

When the child had gone, Madeleine returned to 
the aes 

She had not paused to watch the little boy, and did 
not see the tall man at the neighboring corner, 
quietly call the messenger aside, and, slipping a 
bright half dollar in his hand, take the note—quickly 
read it, and return it tothe boy, at the same time 
sending him on his way. 

But ‘Madeleine spread out that rude scrawl lying 
on the table, and perused it again. @ maiden’s 
face was troubled, as she folded the letter and placed 


it within her portfolio. 


That communication was brief and touching. It 
ran thus: j : 
“Miss FLmMING: A 
poor woman solicits yourcharity, {fam suffer- 
po Pay ni Po fp have four little children 

epending upon me for support. I aySpeal to you 

Fleming, for aid. I have often pods and ios 
ycur sweet face; I know I could appeal to none 
more willing tohelp me. I do not ask for our alms 
until you have seen me and my wretchedness, and 
have heard my hungry children crying for bread, 
Come and see me; you have nothing to fear, for 
innocence, coupled with such goodness, is its own 
safeguard. I have washing to do almost every day, 
but am at home in the evening. I Jeg you come and 
see me. I live on the Seekonk, in the first. little 
house, a quarter of a mile below the Butler Asylum. 
Please come ! ditetinel 
ingly yours, 
a Vhs. Mary CHAPMAN.” 

Madeline Fleming’s reply to this appeal was what 
might have been expected of her. It consisted of 
only a few lines, and read thus; 

“DEAR MADAM: . : 

“Of course Pil come. I will bring with me some- 
thing for your poor little children. Expect me early 
in the evening—this evening. I would be no Chris- 
tian if 1 refiised you. 

“Truly yours, 
* MADELEINE FLEMING.” 

The sun had just gone down that evening, when 
Madeleine Fleming walked hurriedly by the college 


and turned iuto Hope street. Shecontinued out this | 


thoroughfare ata rapid pace, until she had gone a 
considerable distance beyond the university. Then 
she struck directly across the common, at that time 


there, and pushed on her way toward the dark 
belt of woods, in which, half-bid, lay the Butler 
mi foe irl slackened not her step, despite th 

eyo slackened not her step, despite the 
ominons twilight, which was settling’ down, but 
kept on along the lane, leading into the main high- 


way. 

Hadeletha, however, was beginning to feel nerv- 
ous, for the twilight was growing deeper; somber 
shadows were lying under the trees and in the fence 
corners, and the place was lonely and out-of-the- 
way. - 

No wonder that the young girl's heart beat 

uicker, as a footstep, rapidly following, fell sud- 

enly on her ear, 

Madeleine turned, and saw the tall re of a man 
striding along after her. She hurried her pace. _ 

The man promptly quickened his. Then the girl, 
in very terror, ag forward into a run, 

‘Fear not, Miss Madeleine; it is I!” sung out a 
cheerful voice, 


“Heaven be thanked! Iam so glad it is you, Mr. - 


Smith!” she continued, as the Kentuckian came up. 

“Were you alarmed, Miss Madeleine?” asked the 
stalwart collegian, in his deep but pleasant voice. 

“To tell the truth—yes; but, I am not now, Mr. 
Smith. Iam so glad you have come!” The girl 
spoke frankly, artlessly. 

For a moment a shade of poignant pain clouded 
Stephen Smith’seface, but it was gone in a moment, 
and one of anxiety and suspicion took its place, as 
he glanced quickly around him. ’ 

“And where are you going, Miss Madeleine?” he 
asked, softly, after a pause. ‘ Laden with a Basket, 
too! Give it me,” and he took the heavy basket. 

“Tam on a mission of mercy, Mr. Smith. A poor 
woman is living right here in the city, and she is 
starving |” 

* Are you going to her house?” 

“Yes; it is not far off now.” 

“With your permission, Miss Madeleine, I will 
accompany you,” said the student. ‘I am some- 
what charitable myself, if nee will let me be! 
These last words were spoken a little grimly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Smith; I am so glad you are 
with me.” 

Madeleine Fleming was a noble, trusting girl, and 
her faith in Stephen Smith was implicit. 

The two had now left the highway and entered, as 
by directions in Miss Chapman’s letter, a small by- 
path leading below the asylum. 

Suddenly, but far in front of them, two forms 
flitted across the road. .One was a female, as could 
be seen despite the gloom; the other was a man, 

Further on, up this dark lane, a carriage stood, 
dimly visible in the evening glamour. 

As the two persons cleared the road, Stephen 
Smith coughed aloud. ‘ 

Almost instantly a small jet of flame leaped out 
ahead from the bushes, a bullet dashed the sand of 
the path, in the Kentuckian’s face, and a sharp re- 

rt rung out on the air. 

But Stephen Smith did not start. He simply ex- 
claimed: 

“Look out there, or you'll shoot somebody !’’ 

As he pi wiete the figures emerged from the orush, 
and struck rapidly across the common, 

Stephen Smith smiled to himself, but said nothing. 

“That was a narrow escape, Mr. Smith,” said 
Madeleine, trembling in every limb, ‘People should 
be more careful with firearms.” 

“The truth is, Miss Madeleine,” replied the student, 
gravely, some people don’t care y they should be taught 
better. But, come, where is the house of this poor 
woman? Ido not see it.” 

“Nor I; and, Mr. Smith, I think I'll try again to- 
morrow. ‘Tis dark now.” 

“You are wise, Miss Madeleine; we'll return. But 
you tired ; we'll see if that carriage yonder is 
engaged.’ 


By this time Madeleine had trustingly slipped her: 
toward 


arm into Stephen Smith’s. The two walk 
the carriage, 
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* Are you engaged?” asked the Kentuckian of the 
driver, who was half-dozing on his seat. 
“Yes; for the lady and gentleman,” was the short 


oh SF 
‘All right; we are here,” said the student, 
promptly. 

The driver stared at the answer, and the big 
basket, but simply adjusted his reins and asked: 

““Where to?” 

“Mr, Arthur aS North Main street,” re- 
Piied Stephen Smith, as he handed in his charge, and 
eae with the basket, himself. 

e 


I know the house.” The driver 
erack ; 


good, sir; 
hip, and they rolled away. 


his w 


Madeleine wondered : her head seemed light—she- 


almost fancied herse 
nothin 


& Stephen Smith was unusually quiet; he was think- 


in a dream. But she said 


ng. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and the carriage which 
had been driven at a rapid rate, drew up before the 
entrance of the Fleming mansion. 

Silently the student assisted the maiden to alight. 
Then he handed the driver some coins; the man, 
touching ‘tis hat at the unexpected bounty, for he 
had already been aid, drove away. 

Come in, Mr, Smith—do,” 4 a St Madeleine. 

But the collegian excused himself, and after 
placing the basket within the gate, bowed, and. 
baer had net eed caine € street. g 

© euchere a Ross! Theld too stron; 
a hand; though, if the truth must be told, earre 
knave enough for a dozen packs! Strange, ay, very 
strange! You had better not been born, ‘black- 
hearted villain, than to have raised your hand 
against my life!” 

The student strode on, 


CHAPTER XTX. 
“ WHAT THE STARS SAY,” 


“WELL, well, my good woman, that matters not! 
Tell fag ea es and if reasonable, I will pay it.” 
iss}; you're in a hurry, and—un- 
reasonable. You ask a > : 5 
wil-iokabwek once engage h deal at my hands, It 
Ww 


e i i ; 
be denied to me to read not tet he peti it may 


“Nonsense!” and the close vai 
her foot impatiently, “ closely-vailed Indy the stan 
say, and whether or not you can read them! Iwant 
ae hee re - I will pay for it.” oe 
d tee you again,” interrupted the ot! 
decidedly, ““ that, unless your purposes are Sea 


Zee ~ 

re they not honest?” exclai , 
woman, epg ed : imed the vailed 
“Mis no business of mine, and I kno ’ 
plied the old woman, calmly; “but Ido know whet 


1s right. 

“Tush! tush!” said the other; ‘you talk idly and 
not to the purpose. I'll not listen to your nonsense 
Nay, do not interrupt me, for time is precious,  f{ 
am here on business. Tell me what you demand for 
aiding me, and how much, in addition, for kee 
a secret, Speak out; remember, business is 
ness, and that the money will be easily earned,” 

The old woman'leaned back, and casting her eyes 
aloft, seemed lost in some abstruse calculation, 

Her face was a strange one--the old woman’s— 
and contending passions were battling there, 

But her visitor was getting impatient. 

“Speak, madam . Lab ae imperiously; “ this 

ire much tho 
re ah woman slowly lowered her head, 

“You are business-like, indeed!” she muttered 
with a low, cackling Jaugh; ‘‘and I'll be as much so 
Pay me twenty dollars in advance; you have my 

” 


Go much! Take ten—i overpays you; take it, 


Or T go.” and she turned toward the door. 
e No’ no; don’t go. Wait @ moment, and let me 


think,’ You're in too great & hurry.” 


usi- 


ing 
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7}] not wait a minute,” and the visitor laid her 
hand upon the knob. 
Ki ro accept your offer,’’ gasped the old woman, 
quickly. : 
“Good!” said the other, as if expecting such 9 
result; “I will come to-morrow, and make my 
arrangements,” 


Without another word, she whisked out of the™ 


room into the street, omitting even to say good 
morning. 

This singular conversation took place in a small 
house, standing in the rear of a tenement on North, 
Main street, near the gates of the cemetery. Tho 
door of thé’ small, retired, rear house, bore a large, 
old-fashioned brass plate. There was a name on 
that plate—a quaint, odd name, 

Several weeks had now elapsed since the occur- 
rence of the events as given in our Jast chapter; and 
the honored event in the aristocratic Fleming man- 
sion—the birth-night of Madeleine -had passed un- 
celebrated. ; 

Had it been forgotten? 

The large house, on that usually auspicious even- 
ing, was closed; only one or two lights shone out 
from the huge pile, and they came from the dormi- 
tory of the servants. 

The truth is, a week before the long-looked-for 
night, Arthur Fleming had told his daughter, with a 
sickly smile, a faint attempt at light-heartedness— 
for tears stood in his eyes—that he was—not exactly 
tired of celebrating those birth-nights; but he was 
afraid that his guests might tire of them! 

Madeleine had bowed her head, and said nothing. 
_ Her father had gone on to say that, therefore 
instead of celebrating the occasion as of old, he and 
Madeleine would take a trip by rail, and have a 
winter view of Niagara Falls! 

Madeleine had not raised the slightest objection to 


this plan; for she knew, though he failed to tell her 


in so many words, her father’s reasons for this dark, 
midwinter journey. ? 

The house, then, had been echoless and cheerless 
on this December evening. No flashing diamonds 
and gorgeous dresses, on this night, had passed be- 
neath the radiance of the great chandeliers. 

One week after the evening had passed, Arthur 
Fleming and his pre? returned—the old man 
seemingly happy, and Madeleine, too. The maiden, 
whatever were the clouds above her—somber or 
purple—was almost always happy. Fenton Thorne 


was her idol and treasure; and she owned him still, _ 


in the face of all adversity. : 

Since the eventful evening when Stephen Smith 
had accompanied Madeleine in search of the widow 
Chapman’s out-of-the-way and never-found cottage, 
the Kentuckian had called once. He only made a 
passing allusion to the circumstance; and he ex- 

ressed no surprise whatever when the girl informed 

im that she had gone next day to look for the poor 
ara but had failed again in finding her or her 

se. 

Stephen dryly suggested that perhaps the poor 
woman was too obscure @ parecneee to be known by 
haw one! But the young man did not volunteer to 
a for the widow apman; and Madeleine 
thought it a little strange that he failed to do so. 

h etween Stephen Smith, however, and Ralph Ross, 
fats angry words had passed; and had it not been 
wet eeay Students standing by, it is more than 
ro ry the goune men had come to blows. One 
vee S certain, Ralph Ross avoided ee pe and 
never, if possible, meet him face to face. 

One sornine te several weeks had passed. 

: Madeleine sat in her father’s library, 
sad . ’ 
and listless; for Fenton Thorne, for some cause, 


" sieated longer than was customary 
8 the girl rung. 
ag was handed in” hipaa es as 
arelessly the maiden took missi 
glanced at the Seer scription. ne, strange os 
masculine—fell upon her sight, 
Tt was directed 


writing—evident 
Madeleine started. to herself, 


ay 


“ 


_ woman; that 
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Shedasity tore open the envelope, and, with feel- Madeleine waited a minute, and rapped again, 
ings we will not attempt to deschibe: read as fol- Still no answer. 
ows: 


“Miss FLEMING: 

- “Pardon the presumption of which I am guilty, in 
addressing pou: Though a stranger, yet, believe 
me, I am actuated solely, in writing to you, by the 
desire to do you a service. I know 
tion and by sight; but have never spoken with you. 
But I do know him, personally, whom rumor says to 
be your accepted lover. I know Fenton THorne! 

‘ mesa few plain. cee See though I sign no 
name to this communicatio ou to accept m 
statements, I willbe brief.” > sped 

‘Fenton Thorne is not true to you; he loves another 
woman; he has plighted his solemn troth that 

woman ts the rich and beautiful Myra 
Hoxtey, The young man has heard it hinted that 
your father is not—excuse me, if I give you pain—is 
hot as rich as report would have him. Of course 
there is no foundation for such a report; but you 
will see that it has had some weight with Mr. Fenton 
Thorne. He has transferred his affections to Myra 
Hoxley—a fine girl, Miss Fleming, we must all admit, 
and rich, beyond dispute. Fenton Thorne is rich, too; 
but he is selfish. From an old acquaintance, I speak 
asido. He would not wed the prettiest and most 
amiable girl in Providence, and all agree that you 
are such, unless she brought him a large fortune, 
i do not ask you to believe mi but i. order to satisfy 
our own mind, as to the falsity of this jfellow’s pro- 
stations to you, I ask you as you value your 
future happiness, to go and see a good old woman 
—a wise woman, living in the rear of No. — North 
Main street. You may not believe in clairvoyancy. 
or astrology, nor will we argue as to the merits of 
either; but go and see this old woman, who pretends 
“at all events to be a clairvoyant, and a reader of the 
stars, If you disregard this advice, evil will come of 
it. Seek the old woman at once, and tell her your 
errand. She will then tell you what eos see faa (5 


The letter fell from Madeleine Fleming’s hands, 


ou by reputa- 


~ gnd a cold shiver passed over her frame, Her face 


zx unattended, issued Le ton 4 


f 


. narrow, 


flushed, and then grew as pale as death. 
ere it be true ?”” she moaned. “Oh, God! canI 
believe that Fenton Thorne is so 
Myra Hoxley! Alas! alas! . . . Nonsense! away 
doubts! I'll not distrust him. Oh! Fenton is mine, 
mine alone! Yet, this letter! Oh! Heaven! I'll go 
mad! . . . Imustsee this woman—I’'ll seek her now!” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
WHAT MADELEINE HEARD AND SAW. 
Late on the same evening, Madeleine Fleming, 
rom her father’s man- 


sion, and took her way up North Main street. She 
drew her cloak around her, and dropped her vail 
over her face. 

‘No one paid special attention to the maiden, and 
no one knew her; for she brushed right against Ste- 


phen Smith, who was striding independently alon 
anid peal fatdarored tiger eee 


‘Madeleine breathed freer; she had confidence in 
her disguise. She did not. halt at all, but hurried 
along toward the house designated in the letter of 


warning. 

She paused atthe little dark alley, leading down 
to the dwelling, cast a rapid glance around her, and, 
without hesitating longer, boldly trod along the 


false? No, no! But,: 


gloomy way. Ten paces on to the right, on the north | 


side, she suddenly halted; for there on a dingy 
brass-plate, 


Madeleine leaned over, and by the uncertain, flar-. 


ing light of an adjacent lamp, she managed to read 
on that plate: 
ve epee Ferice Durricrre, Clairvoyant.” 


The girl had gone too far now to retreat. Sum- | 
moning all her resolution, she tapped lightly on the 


sooty panel. 
There was no response, 


dirt-begrimed door, was an old-fashioned | 


The girl’s heart fluttered at the strange ition 
in which she was placed; and, Sohbened at the 
loneliness of the place, she. was about hurrying 


away. 

But then a faint light flashed over the transom- 
window of the door, and the bolt was turned. 

A coarsely-clad negro woman stood there, 

‘““What you want, missus?” she asked. 

“Does Madame Duplicite live here?” asked Made- 
leine eae lg & 

‘Yes, she do; but you can’t see her “less you send 
in your name first; t. em’s the Madame’s orders.” 

“Very good then; my name is—is—Madeleine 
Fleming,” said the young girl, in a low voice. 

‘Well, jest wait one minute, and I’ll tell her.” 

he woman was gone but a moment, when she re- 
turned, saying: 

“Walk in, Miss; the Madame was somewhat 
*specting you,” 

adeleine noticed the ‘ Miss” in the woman’s 
words, but without more ado aed her skirts 
closely around her and entered the house, 

_ Down a narrow passage, through a di y, un- 
lighted room, then up a rickety staircase, then 
straight on, in a still narrower passageway, and at 
last the woman paused before a door. Madeleine 
had followed close behind her, 

In this hall-way a bright light was burning, and 
Madeleine saw that the door before which she and 
her guide had paused was entirely covered with 
queer, cabalistic characters. 

The woman rapped boldly on the door. Instantly 
a sharp, querulous voice inside responded: 

**Come in!” 
egress gently cpened the door, and 
pushed Madeleine forward into the room, 

Seated before a table, on which lay a human skull, 
an hour-glass, and a well-thumbed chart of the 
heavenly bodies, was a thin old woman, with long, 
gray, elfin locks, and a dark, scarred face. Behind 
a pair of old-time horn-rimmed spectacles flashed a 
pair of piercing black eyes. 

The old woman’s form was bent and bowed. She 
seemed, at least, seventy years of age. 

“Well, Madeleine Fleming, what would you have 
of me—the old clairvoyant?” 

Madeleine was startled at the sharp, shrill voice, 
but she answered at once—for where a woman’s 
heart is interested, she can speak. 

“Pi tell you in a few words, Madame,” she stam- 
mered, in low, hesitating tones, “I received a letter 
to-day from some unknown source, telling me—that 
—that my lover was false to me! It also told me— 
this letter—that you could tell me more of him, I 
am come!”’ and the poor girl gazed anxiously at the 
old, wrinkled, tawny face before her, é . 

“Ah!” ejaculated the old Met | with something 
like a chuckle, “I can tell you of any thing, girl! 
But before these lips are opened, tell me your age 
and drop gold into my palm; a half-eagle, too, or t 
speak not!” ; 

Silently, tremblingly, Madeleine drew a golden 
coin from her pocket, and let it fall into the woman’s 
open palm. x 

The fingers of that hand did not close greedily up- 


on the precious metal; they Pi shut on it. en 
the resent was quietly transferred to some recepta- 
cle beneath the old hag’s girdle, 


‘. A Good, my girl! Now interrupt-me not, but lis- 
en.’ 

For several moments the old clairvoyant bent her 
head over the table, and muttered to herself inco- 
herent, inaudible sentences, 

At length she raised her head. 

“Listen, Madeleine Fleming!” she began, in a sol- 
emn, measured voice. ‘ Heed wellthe words of one 
who sees clear! You once had a lover; nay, nay, so 
soon to interrupt me! His name—Fenton orne, & 
student then and now—” 

Madeleine started violently, and tottered back- 
ward; but she recovered herself, 


- >” ~—. oe 
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**He loves you no longer!” continued the old 
Soothsayer. ‘‘ He heard rumors, true rumors, Made- 
leine Fleming, of your father’s embarrassments. 
Start not, my child, for all this is locked in my bo- 
som. 


‘The young man has turned his thoughts to the 
richer, and no less lovely, Myra Hoxley. Nay. nay, 
8ive not way; bear up, my child. For, after all, this 
mnay be for you a good riddance. If the youth, for | 
money, be false to one, will he not be the same to 
the other? Now listen: this night, at nine o’clock, 
Stand on the opposite side of the street from the 
Hoxley mansion. Look through the blazing win- 
dow, and you will see Fenton Thorne holding the 
hand of Myra Hoxley in a mimic marriage cere- 
mony, A mock-marriage, soon to be followed by 
8enuine bands of wedlock! Go, Madeleine Fleming, 
and see for yourself the perfidy of this man; and 
Seeing, be a wiser woman. Adieu, my child, for the’ 
stars say no more.” . 

Blinded, stunned and scarcely breathing, Made- 
leine Fleming apes Wee helplessly down-stairs— 
then out into the cold, desolate, rayless street. 

ilight had. long since deepened into night, and 
the moon had sunk beneath the cumulous clouds 
in the west. 

ight o’elock came, half-past eight; and at nine— 

idden ander the heavy shades of the trees on the | 
°pposite side of the street—Madeleine Fleming 

ushed back the thick vail. which had covered, her 
aggard face, and gazed across through the half- 
Opened shutters of the Hoxley mansion. 
en of a sudden the shutters were flung open, 
and the light streamed out into the dark street. 

The sight which Madeleine Fleming at that mo- 
Ment saw, made the warm blood he sing through 
her youthful frame flow back in wil suffocating tor- 
Tents to the heart. 

Her brain reeled fearfully, and a wild, wailing 
Scream broke from her bloodless lips. She threw 
her nervous hands up in the air and staggered back 

But a strong arm was suddenly held out to her, 
and a tall figuce sprung to her side. 

**Come, come with me, my pose girl! Lean on me, 
and trust me! Come; I, too, have seen all!” 

And Stephen Smith, the Kentuckian, with warmth, 


tenderness and sympathy in his manner dre | 

Paes tre I arm within Bis and as “3 
reathed anat a& esca' sli 

half-bearing in his ree. fainuin he sec ie 


thur Fleming’s daughter. ung earns sigihas 


* CHAPTER XX. 
ER THE BAN, 
i For many days and weeks Madeleine Fleming was 
ike one crazed. Her rounded face grew thin and 
aggard, and dark circles, betokening grief and 
agony of mind, surrounded her eyes. 

Her father, over whom, by this time, a continual 
c ae of despondency seemed to have settled forever, 
notited the roses fading from the cheek, and the | 
rayless, lack-luster eyes of his sad, thoughtful 


daughter, 
The old father spoke to his child, but she evaded 
always endeavoring to 


ee ea ie incoherently, J 
s us Sloomy feclings, Yet there was no 
heart, no spirit, in her efforts, and Madeleine did not 
convince her father that she was ha py, as she said. 
Then the half-distracted old man t ought that bis 
sad news he had 


daughter was brooding over the 
regarding his impending 


told her some time since, 
Rear apley 
The cloud settled deeper on Arthur Fleming, and 
every day he prayed, with increasin earnestness, 
for the safety and successful return of the Rover, 
He often thought of his former happiness and con- 
entenent when the glad days slipped by almost un- 
erceived, . 
But those days had gone by; the mansion in which 
rthur Fleming lived was simply a gilded palace, be- 
longing to others! The food which supplied’ his 
16 was purchased with the money Of his creditors. 
The cloud, freighted with woe and trouble, had 


| mone 
| ’ 
feared. 


long since appeare*, small at first, it is true, but 
portentous and ominous, and momentarily increas- 
ing. 

And Arthur Fleming, though he knew the cloud 
would swell in its proportions, and rise higher to-' 
ward the zenith, as his own fortunes went down in 
inverse ratio, yet he chose to turn his back on that 


ominous bank looming up. He would not face it; | 


and with eyes closed, and head bent down, he re- 
fused to see the black shadow at his feet, 

Now, at last, his whole horizon was covered over, 
oo8 the old man was forced to open his eyes to see 

is way. : 

In a new battle with life, in a new combat’ for 
Arthur Fleming feared the result. He 
on account of his daughter; in her he was 
wraptup. He was beyond the middle of life; indeed, 
his autumn leaves had fallen and his feet were 
eae the dreary confines of the icy winterland 6f 
ife. . 


The father feared another conflict for gold—feared 
it for Madeleine’s sake. 

The stake he was playing for was lofty; but the 
game was fearfully hazardous. m 

Should his hope be realized—should the gallant old 
Rover return in safety—all would be well; but if dis- 
aster should overtake his venture, he and his daugh- 
ter would be ingulfed in ruin; the wolf would force 
his way cone the walnut doors of the fine man: 
sion, and stand, lank and ravenous, in the hall! 

These terrible calculations between success and 
failure, told on the old man’s frame; and his speech 
became a little wild, 

Madeleine had observed the change in her father 
with anxious eye and fearing spirit. This had added 
to her own heart-trouble, had weighed her down,had 
given her sleepless hours and nights, 
cheeks. 

Since that fatal evening, on which the maiden had 
consulted the old clairvoyant, and afterward under 
the gloom of the elms opposite the Hoxley mansion, 
had seen, through the open window, that spectacle 
which made her reel, Madeleine Fleming been a 
changed creature. 

Apart from her father’s troubles, she had her own. 

Stephen Smith had called several times at the 
Fleming mansion, and was always readily admitted. 
Between him and Madeleine there had been earnest 
and soul-deep conversations and interchanges of 
thought and surmise. On such occasions the maiden 
was always more cheerful, She hung as confidently 
on the words of the Kentuckian, as, on more occa- 
sions than one, she had clung to his stout right arm. 

Fenton Thorne’s name was seldom mentioned at 
eat Sipe Ok pe gat it was, it was with 

rembling by eleine; with a scowl and suppressed 
aalsdiotien by Stephen Smith. Se 

Arthur Fleming, so enwrapt in his own thoughts, 
which at times were absolutely hideous, and so en- 
eee in the fate of the old Rover. paid but little 

eed to Stephen Smith’s rather frequent. visits, 
though the anxious father scanned every. day the 
white face of his daughter. ; 

For some time, Fenton Thorne—now a Sophomore 
—had not put in an appearance at the home of his 
betrothed. It is true, however, that he had written 
warm, loving notes to Madeleine; but he had re- 
ceived no replies, : 

Between the young man and his chum, strange to 
Say, a decided coolness had aes up. This, to a 
great extent, was occasioned by Stephen Smith’s 
big rererg: rude and snarling demeanor. — ‘ 

enton 
meaning of this, and the reply which he received 


~ 


orne, in all frankness, had asked him the - 


had sent the blood tingling through his cheeks. . 


But Stephen Smith had not noticed the wrath of 
‘his friend, and had put him gently, yet fi f 
The chums at once separated—Fenton, - 
dently, seeking 
phen quietly an 

room 


per 
aes at Hope College, and Ste- 


The whilom friends frequently came in contact, 
and always spoke, distantly, it is true, though Fen- 


ev 
es 


unconcernedly remaining in his old 
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and thin, was _ 
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ton Thorne’s large, expressive eyes often affection- 
ately watched the form of his dear old chum, and 
once or twice, those eyes had filled with tears. 

Fenton Thorne was ambitious; he knew his own 
powers, and some time before he had privately 
made an application to the Faculty for a premature 
examination, to allow hlm to enter the Junior class, 
He studied diligently, scarcely taking time for meals, 
and almost entirely disregarding exercise. 

Stephen Smith had noted the young fellow’s in- 
dustry, though he knew not the occasion; for Fen- 
ton had studiously kept it back, intending it as a 
big ie if he sueceeded, as a secret if he failed. 

The Faculty had readily granted the application. 

At length the young man bethought him, not that 
he had forgotten her, of Madeleine. Then he re- 
membered his neglect, Then Madeleine’s strange 
silence recurred, with double force, to him, and a 
sickening feeling grew over his heart. , 

That same evening he went to the Fleming man- 
sion, and rung the bell. His summons was soon an- 
swered; but John, who- went to the door, looked 
somewhat embarrassed as he saw who it was. 

The young man noticed this, and produced his card 
at once. 

Without inviting him to enter, John took the card 
and entered the parlor, which was brilliantly lighted, 
leaving the young man standing at the door, 

In a half-minute the servant returned, and return- 
ing the card to the student, said: 

‘Miss Fleming is,engaged, and she directs me to 
Bay that she does not wish to see Mr. Thorne.” 

a she say that, John?” asked Fenton, starting 


ack. 
“Those were her words, sir,” returned the domes- 
tic, closing the door at the same time, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A RIFT INTHE SKY. J 

Tur collegian’s frame shook, the blood boiled in 
his veins, and the color faded from his cheeks. 

Reeling like a drunken man, he staggered away to- 

ward eee iron gate which was hanging ajar, as if 
inviti B his departure. 
As the young man reached the street, he turned 
and gazed back at the familiar mansion. He started 
violently and gasped for breath, as his gaze shot 
through the brilliantly-lighted window and rested 
on two persons within, 

In that parlor, Madeleine Fleming and Stephen 
Smith were seated on a sofa. The latter held the 
‘small hand of the former in his own strong palm, 
and Madeleine was looking trustingly, fearlessly into 
the handsome, dusky face of the Kentuckian. 

They had already forgotten him, who but now had 
called. 

Sick at heart, his brain reeling, Fenton Thorne 
turned away, and clenching his gloved hands to- 


gether, staggered rather than walked toward the 


distant college on the hill, _ 

,, When he and Stephen Smith met again, there was 
no recognition between them. As was customary, 
the Kentuckian nodded his head; but Fenton Thorne 
noticed not the salutation. He simply fixed a dark, 
scowling look on the other and passed on, 

Stephen Smith started at the insulting deport- 
ment of his old chum, and for a moment a red flush 
swept over his swarthy face, But, as if recollecting 
himself, he. bowed his head, while a contemptuous 
smile lighted the corners of his mouth, and strode 


on, 
' - Several weeks passed thus—I’enton Thorne, almost 


every day, writing loving, burning letters to Ma- 
aeistie emi = eniior at last ‘in accusing the 
maiden of transferring her ‘‘ affections to the traitor 
Stephen Smith!” 

en the young man received an answer—the first 
JOH many a long, weary day of heart and soul- 


‘Suffering, * 
se he eaibisiye read thine: 


“MR. THorne : 
I do not love Stephen Smith; T esteem him 
highly as a steadfast, untlinching friend. 1 will be 
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and be 
letters; 


at home this evening. Oblige me by echo 
so kind as to bring with you all of my foolish 


also my daguerreotype, 
*Respeetfully, oe 4 
ADELEINE FLEMING. 


Clouds rushed over Fenton Thorne’s brain, and a 
storm raged in his heart that pre as he hur- 
e 


riedly walked up the graveled way omg from 
the street-gate, to the hall door of the Fle 
mansion. 

He hesitated not a moment, but pulled the bell. 
In a moment he was admited by. John, who simply, 
Pee it seemed impertinently, pointed to the or- 

oor, 

Fenton Thorne, his anger almost choking him— 
entered the room, 

Madeleine was seated on the sofa; by her side, 
eine contemptuous and imperturbable, sat Stephen 

mith. 


““Good-evening, Madeleine—Miss Fleming,” said 
the student, as he stood within the room, at the 
same time frankly reaching out his hand. He did - 
not notice Stephen Smith at all. . 

Madeleine dréw proudly back and refused the 
proffered hand. Fenton Thorne colored viciously, 
and be eyes snapped fire. He drew himself up 
grandly. 

“T am here, Miss Fleming, in accordance with 
your request,” he said, with dignity; ‘‘and I have a 
package for you.”’ His voice slightly trembled. 

He laid a small parcel on the piano, and taking up 
his hat and gloves, which he had placed on a table, 
he bowed and turned toward the door. 

Madeleine saw the movement, 

“* Please be seated for a moment, Mr. Thorne,” she 
said, hastily—her voice shaking, despite her efforts 
to the contrary. 

The young man turned obediently, and seated 
himself, at some distance from the maiden. __. 

Stephen Smith left his seat, and strolled uncon- 


ming 


aie toward the window—then back to the 
mantle, 

“T did request you to come, Mr. Thorne; my object 
was, that we should have a clear understanding  be- 
fore we part forever.” 

She paused, 

“Part! And what is all this mystery, I ask, Ma- 
deleine?. What have I done that you thus treat me 
—thus cast me off?’ demanded the young man, with 
fire in his eyes, and ne aime in his tongue. 

The maiden recoiled from that imperlous voice. 

At three strides Stephen Smith drew near. 

‘Shall I remove this impulsive youth? Speak but 
the word, Miss Madeleine!” and he gazed with a low- 
ering brow at the visitor. 

Fenton Thorne kept his eye upon the other, but 
said nothing. ‘There was decision and determination 
upon his face, however, 

“No, no, Mr. Smith; 1 beg you to be seated. 
You ask me, Mr. Thorne,” she continued, turn- 
ing to her old lover, ‘‘why I have cast you off? I 
have not cast you off! Nay, do not interrupt me, 
for our interview must be brief. I have not cast you 
off; but, Fenton Thorne, you have been false tome, 
have cast me orr! Oh! Heaven!” and the girl hia 
her face in her hands, 

Stephen Smith was now drumming fiercely—at the 
imminent risk of breaking it—on the glass shade over 
the wax-work on the mantle, 

“Madeleine, what mean you?” again thundered 
the student. 

“ Are you a dissembler to my very face, as well as 
behind my back? Shame on you, Fenton Thorne!” 

“Ay! shame on you!” hissed the Kentuckian, un- 
able onger to hold his 2. 


Heaven! This is too much!” groaned 
Fenton. “I beg you, Madeleine, by the love you 
once professed for me—I beg you, Stephen Smith, 
by the memory of our old-time friendship, to explain 
this hideous affair— this black dream tome! Or, for 
Heaven’s sake, kill me at once!” ~ 

Slowly Madeleine Fleming raised her eyes, suffused 
with tears, to his face, and asked in trembling tones; 


/ 
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» Speak, speak on, Fent!’’. and Stephen 
Smith, his long hair falling around his dusky face, 
over to get the answer. ; ; 
I tell you nay, I swear it! that I HATE Myra 
Hoxley! eaven forgive me if I sin in so doing!” 
‘One word more, Fenton Thorne,” and Stephen 
Smith scarcely breathed, as he almost sunk on his 
knees, to face his former friend, “ where were you on 
the evening of the 26th of December 2” 

In my room in the college—no, I forgot: I was 
in Professor Lincoln’s study, passing my examina- 
tion for entrance into the Junior class.” 

And now, Fenton,” and the words were scarcely 
audible, “read this letter, and then tell me if you 
know the hand which penned the words.” 

The maiden scarcely breathed, and her e 
most unmeaningly, in the face of the co 
bos hurried glance’ over the letter, and a dark, 
roche frown settled on Fenton Thorne’s face, Ho 

bab ‘ the sheet in his nervous rasp. 
hie ne do not see through this wicked trick?” 
a husk whisper, ‘Where are your 


y. 

eyes, Stephen Smith, that you ao not i 

eg every word, a forgery Rasen hone oy 
“Ay! ay! Fool that I was! I'll bre ( 

in his body!” and the Kentuckian ca ial pad 

of triumph, as he gathered his long-estranged friend 


to his bosom, , 
And Madeleine quietly, tenderly folded her arms 
orm, and murmured: 


around that dear f 
letters—keep the daguerreotype, 


es stared, 
egian, 


“Take back the 
my darling)” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TIDINGS OF THE ROVER. 


TIME was on the wing; days, weeks and months sped 
but there came no news of the long-absent craft, 


by; 
the gallant old ae 
t, and many a weary watch- 


Many a sleepless nig 
ing day had gone by with Arthur Fleming. ° The old 
man was haggard ‘under the fearful anxiety, 

Many ships had sailed in, from over the distant 
seas; but they yh, to the anxious merchant no 
information of his old ane. It was a terrible tax on 
the poor father, and in ness and silence he groped 
about his splendid mansion, _ 

But Madeleine was rosy again; a joyous smile was 
now ever upon her lip, and the rich tints of health 
bloomed again in her cheeks, The maiden was now 
satisfied in the abiding love of Fenton Thorne; of 
course She was happy. She scarcely, for a moment, 
weighed her father’s troubles; for she was rich again 
in the love of a noble, trusting soul. 

For fear we may forget it, it may be remarked 
here, that soon after the joyous reconciliation be- 
tween the lovers, and Stephen Smith as an interested 
third party, on that memorable night in the Flem- 
ing mansion, the Kentuckian had studiously sought 

t Ralph Ross. 

*'Once "the men had met; it was in front of the 
chapel, and Stephen Smith, with angry, impatient 
steps, had. advanced upon the other. But before 
even words could pass, the venerable President of 
the University—the old. man well beloved—had 
drawn near. When he had passed, Ralph Ross had 
disappeared. 

A fae that, months sped by before the students 
again encountered one another; for Ross had, for a 
time, withdrawn from college on the plea of idl- 

ath « 


At this report, Stephen Smith smiled grimly. 

Six cei sxecuerd Ralph Ross made his a 
pearance once again at college; but the Kentuckian’s 

ood had cooled, and now he sought no conflict 
with the man, : 

Madeleine Fleming, happy in her own heart, 


would not admit to her bosom the sorrows and 
troubles of others. She feared no more the omi- 
‘nous revelations of soothsayers and clairvoyants, 
and thought not again of Madame Felice Duplicite, 
who, by the by, in the mean time, had Jeft for parts 
unknown. f 

Madeleine was very happy, and by dint of many 
entreaties, had persuaded her father to celebrate. 
her birth-night, now again rapidly appreaching. » 

The struggle in the old man’s bosom was severe. 
He would not willingly ineur such an expense; and 
then the Rover! she was not yet in! and there was 
no tidings of her. But he could not refuse the 
earnest pleading of his daughter, and her powerful 
point that in case he had no celebration, “it would 
look so strange!” had wondrous weight with the 
old man. He could not well go again to Niagara for 
another winter view of the ‘ Falls!” 

He had fondly expected the Rover in, before this 
trying time, 

owever, he determined to make the effort, come 

what would. He would, to the last, keep up ap- 
pearances—for Madeleine’s sake}! 

Invitations were duly issued, in the same elegant 
style, and not one of the former friends and ac- 
quaintances were omitted. Old Weleome Hoxley 
and Myra, as well as Ralph Ross, received the per- 
fumed cards, requesting their company. 

Madeleine tes was forgiving, there was no 
cloud now on her heart, and she could afford to 
overlook the shortcoming and treachery of her mos 
inveterate foes—those foes merely suspected. : 

The time rolled around; the eventful evening 
again settled down over the city. Again the Flem- 
ing mansion was all aglow from attic to basement; 
again flashing equipages swept up to the stately en- 
trance; again the brilliant chandelier gleamed down 
on crumpling folds of rich silks and satins, on glossy 
broadcloth, on flashing diamonds and burning rubies. 
Again all was happiness and glow. ~ 

ven old Welcome Hoxley, clad in the extreme of 

richness and fashion, was at the mansion. 

This was singular, and Arthur eming, the host, 
felt a cold tremor flit over his person, as his old ene- 
my and rival came forward to greet him and wish 
him and his daughter the compliments of the 
occasion, t 

The old manufacturer had come late; but, as if & 
make amends for his tardiness, his face was : 
wreathed in smiles, and his voice was silvery in 


See i 7 

yra, too, was there, all sparkle and splendor; 
her escort was Ralph Ross. Of course thé f chumen’ 
ufacturer’s daughter was amiable; but we dare not 
analyze the feelings which rioted in her bosom. 
7 Stephen Smith, sober, staid and dignified 
there, all politeness, gallantry and good-humor: 
arm-in-arm with his old chum, Fenton 
elbowed his way, as if perfectly at home, throu 


the crowded rooms. git, ts 
Gayly fled the festive hours; and amid the infec- | 
far 


tious joy of the hour, even the morose and 
host—his dark, dreary thoughts ever wandet 
away after the missing Rover—felt his sad heart 3 
eel lighter, and the sluggish life-current beat and 

ow faster, as he hearkened to the jocund laughter 
— the mere y Rad trish cf Jeet and repartee. ‘ 

ut in the midst of the hilarity, all of a sudden, - 

the hall-bell sounded loud and ania ' re 

In an instant an ominous, deathlike 2 ae erept— 
no one knew why—over the large assembly, ‘Then 
confused murmurs were heard without; and in a 
moment, John, the serving man, hastily entered the 
prior and crowded his bibs 4 howard old Arthur. 

leming, He handed asealed note to his employer. 

Reckless of the presence of the company, 
less of etiquette, the old merchant, wi 
trembling fingers, tore open the frail envel 
Then, on the unfolded half-sheet his eyes fell. 

One glance, and a low, heart-piercing wail broke 
from his 9 He staggered back, and elutchi 
wildly in the air, sunk into the strong arms of 
Stephen Smith, aa 


- 


ce © lid 
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The fatal sheet fluttered softly away, and settled 
upon the rich carpet, Then the old man, with a sud- 
den effort, tottered to his feet, and as a wild, mad- 
dening fire flashed from his eyes, he exclaimed, with 
a maniac’s gibber: 

“Hal bal She has gone down! And I—ha! ha! 
The cloud is black, and shows no silvery lining! Ha! 
hal ha! Who said it? Yet—yes—yes!° I am a beg- 
oe. pow on, ye fiends, for THE RovER HAS GONE 

Stepen Smith’s arms closed again, firmly, about 
the fainting form of the old man, and the Batu: 
ian bore him gently and softly away. 

Slowly, gloatingly, Welcome Hoxley stooped and 
picked up the crushed sheet. Then, amid an awful 
silence, he read, aloud: e¢ 

“New York, December 18, 1855, 
“A, J. Fiemina, Providence, R. L: 

“ Brig ‘Rattler’ just in. When rounding the Horn, 
reports picking up small boat—‘ Rover’ painted on 
the stern. The Rover has gone down ina gale. | 

“THOMAS Enwarps, Agent,” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
OUT IN THE COLD. 


Wor and desolation had indeed settled over the 
lordly Fleming mansion. No rattling carriage now 
rolled a to the broad entrance; no sympathizing 
friends by scores, as on the festive birth-night. 
erowded there to speak words of comfort and 
cheer. 

The dreadful secret had been divulged; it had 
been torn forth from the anguished bosom of a poor 
gibbering maniac. Friends, falsely so called, had 
already turned their backs upon him around whom 

“they had lately fawned. 
e@ mansion was closed—its windows sadly shut, 


as if death had entered there. The crazy father an 
the stricken daughter were alone in their misfortune 


Til . 7 
Even John, the domestic, and old Martha, the 
housekeeper, bad already turned whale comtemp- 
tuous noses; and having received their wages—paid 
from Madeleine’s scant pin-money—h shaken 
he dust of the disreputable mansion from their re- 


.~* pion shoes, and gone to seek employment 
where. 


_And old Arthur Fleming, striding up and down the 
limits of the library—not his a onger—cried and 
laughed by times, tore his white locks from his aged 
head, and knelt down devoutly before a miniature 
model of his lost tea-ship, and prayed, with stream- 
ing eyes and piteous, pleading words, for the Rover 
to come back! to bring home to him her sunken car- 
£0, lying beneath the black waves. 

And Madeleine, cowering there as she watched the 
old, broken form, prayed, too! But her prayer was 
that the Night would come—that the Grave would 
swallow ders sorrow and every heart-ache. 

Yet the inmates of the Fleming mansion were not 


‘forgotten by ail. 


On the very next morning, after the fatal birth- 
night festival, two 
nifed on peage pel softly entered the great hall- 

oor without rin y 

They were For mE Toei and Stephen Smith, and 
their mission was a delicate one, but they were firm 
in eae that rane 2 they came the bearers 
of consolation and sym y. 

We will not Racer on this sad epoch in this heart- 
history; we must hasten on and detail the events 


which followed the denouement of Madeleine’s last | 


birth-night fete. 

Fenton Thorne and Stephen Smith called often at 
the mansion; but they had never held conversation 
with the poor, broken-hearted lunatic. 

At last the young men had offered a purse con- 
taining money to eleine. It must not be sup- 

that this was done in the plain, blunt manner 
as we have recorded it. It was a matter requiring 


oung gentlemen, sober and ae 


diligent.study and rehearsal at the hands of* thesé 
noble-hearted young men, 

They knew the extreme delicacy of the act; but 
that act was prompted by the most sublime of 
motives—esteem and sympathy. 

By lots, it fell to Stephen Smith to offer the 
money. 

To have seen the tall, brown-faced Kentuckian 
begin the subject—his nervousness as he proceeded— 
his trembling hands, as he held out to the maiden 
the silken purse containing the gold; to have seen 
the big tears flow down his'face, and to have heard 
the irrestrainable sob,,.as the swarthy-faced student 
dropped the money into the lap of the girl, was to 
have looked upon a brave picture, 

There was a sharp, agonizing struggle in Made- 
leine Fleming’s bosom, but it was not protracted. 
The girlsaw the nobleness of the gift, and with the 
alternative of want and marly before her—thinking 
of her poor, dear, demen old father, she bowed 
her head over the friendly gold, and wept sweet 
tears of gratitude. 

In ten days from the eps pei of the news of the 
loss of the Rover, a placard was posted on the large 
door of the Fleming mansion. That placard an- 
nounced, in displayed type, that the house and 
grounds were for sale at an early day. 

The day of the sale rolled around, and with it 
came crowds of curiosity-seekers, idle ones, wishinz 
to get a glimpse of poor, impoverished Arthur 
Fleming, now stark mac! 

The house was sold; and then an hour of long- 
looked-for, undisguised triumph, came for Welcome 
Hoxley; for he was the purchaser. 

The old manufacturer’s chuckle of satisfaction 
had nearly gained for him, despite his gray hairs, a 
chastisement at the hands of Stephen Smith. 

Late on the afternoon of the day of sale, a close 
carri drove away from the 7ear gate of the man- 
sion. It took the unfrequented streets, until it 
reached the spreading, wooded country; then it 
dashed rapidly over the Bay Road, skirting the 
Ee eer and leading down toward Vue de 
‘Eau. 


Within that carriage sat Madeleine Fleming, mute 
and in tears—her heart bowed down, By her side 
cowered her old father, moaning to himself, and 
gibbering about the sunken Rover. Opposite, elo-- 
quent in his silence, sat Fenton Thorne, the colle- 
rian. 

. On the box outside, rents Ee the driver, as if de- 
fying the jeers of the world, and to show his perfect 
independence, sat Stephen Smith. 

At half-past eight o’clock that night the carriage 
halted before the rustic gate of the little cottage, 
nestled under the bluff near Vue de ’Eau, and to 
which we have before referred. : 

Thither the two stricken ones had retreated. 

The cottage had been nicely fitted up for their 
reception ; and Madeleine’s eyes filled with tears of 

atitude as she observed here further evidences of 
riendship from a source she knew full well 

Alas! that we should be called upon to record it! 
The creditors of Arthur Fleming were not satisfied 
with the sale of the fine mansion. They ferreted 
him out in his humble home. 

Again a placard was posted, again a sale was held, 
and once more, as if his triumph was not complete, 
Welcome Hoxley purchased the cottage. 

What cared he for expense, so that he gained 
thereby & conquest over his ancient rival? His. fac- 
tories—though ere were not insured—brought him 
= of “poo ith the income of asingle month, 

e could pay for both mansion and cottage. 

This time it required all the stern counsel of 
Fenton Thorne to prevent Stephen Smith from 
thrashing the hard-hearted purchaser. 

Madeleine and her lrelpless father were, at last, 
out in the cold, uncharitable world. Still, however, 
they were not forsaken; for the heroism with which 
Fenton Thorne and his friend, the Kentuckian, clung 
to the outcasts was grand, 

A month had elapsed. and we find father and 
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daughter domiciled in a small, retired dwelling on 


} 


road street. . Fenton and Stephen, to the extent of | 


B 

their ability, still aided them; but Madeleine had 
long since determined to go out into the world and 
battle for herself. Nor could arguments dissuade 
her from her undertaki 


And the girl did go oni tke world; but she was | 


everywhere turned peer In her distress, she 
oppned to Welcome Hoxley for employment in his 
mills, That cold-hearted man had rep her with 
scorn, 

At last she succeeded in getting needle-work; and 
all day long the maiden bowed over her work, and 
pra for strength and contentment, as the tears 
trickled silently through her thin fingers, 
paced ag Fleming, woapes an 

sed long hours moaning an 
ing foolishly ; 


os groaning, and talk- 


about the long-missing Rover. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SPECTRAL SHIP, 


A year of suffering and heart-woe passed thus— 
diligently and constantly, and 


ittance day by day; her father 
or the a a y i . 


elcome Hoxley thrived in business, and was - 
tent with his triumph over his old ‘ or 


vival. But, as ye 
he had not paid for the mansion or cottage, ’poth a 
which were lying unoceupied. 

He and his creditors in the matter were satisfied 
about the payment, which of course was good. 

Another year had passed, with its sorrows and 
joys, its troubles and triumphs. 

Ihe memorable birth-night of Madeleine Fleming 
had at last arrived. 

The nig! t was cool, not cold; for the winter had 
been mild, and neither the cove nor the bay had been 
covered withice. A brilliant moon shone down calm 
and clear; but the glittering orb was fast sinking to- 
ward the far horizon, 

sctioe laws, Beet her Boeken oak eee ening to 

ractice law, en Smith still lingered, simply to 
with his Pius Panton. at ~~ 

But this was Madeleine's birth-night again, and the 


humble home of Arthur Fleming was lit up from to 
to bottom, as of old, in honor of the oouanita: note 
ing more. 

small table 


of refreshments stood unpretending- 
ly in a corner of the little parlor, eas Phos 


and Stephen Smith were there—the only company— 
each having already deposited his seoneme on the ta- 
ble, and spoken heartfelt congratulations with the 
daughter, and soothed the old man, tenderly, in his 
dreamings of the Rover, 

Ten o'clock was near, and still the festive eve was 
eertess abe and happily. 


the fibers of the thin, ch 
dull and menacing_on the 
apartment. 
“Come! come!eried Madeleine, “let us ascend 
to the roof, and see where the conflagration is.” 
They quickly mounted to 


) the top of the house. 
through the sky-light. The old ean went too. 
Childish! 


ly, he wanted to see the fire, and hear the 
uproar in the streets. Stephen Smith guided the 
old father’s tottering feet. 

They cast their eyes about them, 

The whole sky was red and glowing: but the bril- 
liant crimson toward the west made the party look 
in the direction of the little manufacturing town of 
Olneyville, 


Madeleine started, as she turned her gaze thither- 
ward 
“Good heavens!” she exclaimed; “a factory is on 


wasting away, | 


LG 


fire! a large one, too! God pity the poor ones who, 
will be made homeless to-night!” 

The cries and shouts of the firemen, and the 
tree ig and rumble of the engines rose higher and 
higher, . ' 

Stephon Smith, steadying himself, leaned down 
over the eaves of the house and shouted: 

‘* Where is the fire?” = 

“At Olmeyville! The ae are burning! 
roared back the fireman as he ed along. 

But, hark! vt 

In the midst of the cries of the red-shirted braves, 
and the turbulent shouting of the fire-mob, there 
came another cry 

It came from the shores of the distant bay. First 
it seemed like a shout; then it became louder and 
more distinct; then a wild, out-welling cheer came 
booming over the city. 

A weird, singular sight was then presented, one 
not soon forgotten by the group on the housetop, as 
they looked over the intervening roofs toward the 
ho be sag whose bosom, in the reflected light, 
looked like a sea of blood. 

There, slowly sailing along, her tall spars looming 
high toward the paling stars in the red sky, her 
spectral fore and main-top-sails bellying to the cool 
winter breeze, glided a gallant ship. 

And there, in the red light of the far-away burning 
mills, she suddenly wore around. In an instant her 
sails were furled, and a heavy anchor, rattling with 


its chain, fell with a loud splash in the glowing 
waters. 


And Arthur Flemin 


erect as an oak, d and 
sturdy, his left hand ouldaiean 


resting on the shoulder of 
Stephen Smith, oer to that stately ship, lookin 
like a phantom bark in the red light, and cried, wit 
& loud and ee gt Ween 


“Thank God! ank God!» For—rHEr Rover HAs 
COME!” : 


—_—__ 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
THE SILVER LINING, 


From a lofty window, in the rear of his royel man- 
sion, Welcome Hoxley and his imperious daughter 


watched the raging fire in the distance. The man’s 


face was fearful to look upon; it was wild with anx-© | 


iety and suspense, and his teeth were sunk deep in- 
to the white, bloodless ne 
Still he gazed, and still he drew his labored breath. 
kless of the night-wind, now cold and raw, which 
swept in from over the bay, the old man jeaned, 
nervously, dangerously out from that tall window, 
one yn 7 4 hter, if that f. is mine; I 
‘Myra, my daughter, actory is mine; I - 
am ruined—and—rorrveR! I am not insured, and— 
Hallo! there!” 

The red-shirted fireman paused. 
“What factory is that?’ thundered the old man. 
“The Hoxley mills, sir! They are destroyed!” re- 
turned the unrecking fireman, 
Re bets a a came a wild ee the 

; the: e stately. nee | a noble 
sh i sailing along in the red light; thes the rattling 
shohonckater then the wild, indistinct, meaningless 
shout, shaping itself finally into: 

“Tae ROvER! 'THE Rover!” 
With one parting. shriek, Welcome Hoxley threw 
his hands up; another moment, failing to recover 
his ee he Repeat Piece fell headlong forth from 
the y, gaping window 

fee Myra Hoxley sunk down on the floor of that. 
lonely garret-room, and gibbered wildly, for reason 
had fied from her forever! 

There was dark es settling that night over 
some in the good old city of Providence, but the 
somber cloud which had so jong hovered over Arthur 
Fleming, had, at last, showed its silver lining, 


ae 


of this story, 


secrecy besides, should they pledge t 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE TALE OF THE ROVER, 


THar night, the 18th of December, Madeleine's 
birth-nigbt, was one long to be remembered in the 
good city of Providence, one long to be remembered 
with gratitude by the humble dwellers in the little 
tenement-house in the rear of Broad street, one 
which certain actors in that scene and participators 
in the events of that occasion have not yet forgotten. 

No one in Arthur Fleming’s unpretending abode 
closed an eye in sleep that night; for, gathered ina 
close circle in the little parlor, every voice was 
hushed, as old Jack ‘Kelson, who had by dint of in- 
quiring here and there, in his own blunt manner. 
found his old employer, told the thrilling story o. 
the missing Rover. 

Long after daylight, when the rumbling drays 
were rattling in the street, betokening the battle of 
business begun again, old Jack Kelson finished his 
recital with these words: . 

“And now, Mr. Fleming, I must go and see the 
old woman and my houseful of brats, dear brats, 
Heaven help them!.. . But—but—thank Heav- 
en! my old friend, the Rover is in, safe and sound! 
and my naine is not Jack Kelson, if she has not be- 
neath her hatches, a cargo, worth in the market to- 
day, three hundred thousand dollars)” 


It may be well for us, at this point, in order to 
have the reader thoroughly understand the hingings 
to retrace our steps somewhat, to 
throw some light on certain dark portions of this 
life-history, to connect a sundered link, to tie a 
broken thread. To do this, we must go back to that 
dark evening, on which certain late lights were 
burning in the gloom-enshrouded city of Providence, 

It may be remembered that on this somber_night, 
as given,in a preceding chapter, Welcome Hoxley, 
the manufacturer, entertained certain company in 
his cosy little back sitting-room, __ 

They were two men, very rough-looking fellows. 
They were habited as seamen, and their bard, bony 
hands and bronzed visages confirmed them as such. 

Those two men were the first and second mates of 
the good ship Rover, then lying at anchor in the 
lower bay, ready for sea. Their errand at the Hox- 
ley mansion was to answer a summons from the 


- wealthy manufacturer; to hearken to a proposition 


from him, which, in case they accepted, would prove 
very beneficial to them, These 84 had been eeekts 
ly sounded for some days as means of letters over a 
ctifious signature; and when once they had com- 
mitted themselves, old Hoxley had written to them 
boldly, requesting, almost demanding, that they 
comé to his house on that certain evening. Myra 
had been the letter post between them; ie knew 
every thing that was going on, That night old Hox- 
ley hesitated not, but made an offer to those rough 
men, of a large sum of money in gold, and eternal 
hemselves to 
event the return of the Rover aud her rich cargo 
0 Providence: and he patty gave his-reasons, In 
addition to this, he pledged them as much more gold 
when they returned and told him that their work 
had been well done. 

Weloame Hoxley had hard work to raise those 
many golden dollars; at that time he was much em- 
barvassed and the tide of luck seemed to have set 
against. him. We have seen that afterward, by 
some strange freak of fortune, the tide had risen 
with him and floated high on its proud current; 
and, we have seen, too, when that same ebb-and-flow 
of ill-luck had set against him—forever] 

Such was the treacherous compact made that dark 


night in old Hoxley’s back sitting-room, and the men | 
who 


issued so noiselessly forth into the quiet street, 
late that night, were the two mates, the two myste- 
rious persons whom Stephen Smith, the Kentuck- 
ian, followed to the southern wharves of the city, 
To resume: the Rover had gone to sea with a 


spanking breeze. After months of storm and tide- 
calm and blow, she had reached her far-away port 
in the Orient. The voyag* had been successful, and 
oid eaptrin Kelson, who was strangely, to a disin- 
terested observer, interested in the trip, breathed 
freer asthe heavy anchors rattled down in that far- 
away haven. - 

The ship was quickly stowed, packed with her 
precious cargo, and once again put to sea, on her re- 
turn voyage. : 

Jack Kelson was anxious to get back to his strait- 
ened employer and he was wise enough to endeayor 
to catch the trade- winds. 

The voyage home was prosperous, to a certain ex- 
tent. But one dark night, it came on to blow heavily: 
all hands were called to shorten sail and the skipper 
himself walked the deck, trumpet in hand. Sudden- 
ly he was felled by a heavy blow, struek from be- 
hind. Before he could recover himself, he was 
bound hand and foot, hurried aft, and flung into one 
of the ship’s boats, hanging half-suspended from 
the davits, over the boili sea. The rude shock 
recalled the old man to partial consciousness, and as 
he cast his eyes about him he saw in the boat with 
himself six of his crew, bound in the same manner. 
He could not ed or a piece of sail-cloth was 
stretched roughly over his mouth; but he saw that 
the ship’s long-boat was also being lowered, and that 
in her sat the two mates and four men. Another 
moment and the boa in which he lay was dropped 
hurriedly into the sea, and then the old man saw 
that the Rover was sinking! The horrible truth 
flashed over him in a moment; the ship had been 
scuttled! And then the long-boat and her crew was 
lowered into the seething sea and in a moment was 
swept far away. \ 

It was evident that the traitors had miscalculated 
the severity of the storm, for the last Captain Kelson 


saw of them they were bending to their oars in a - 


mighty but vain endeavor to reach the ship again. 
Then they were lost in the gloom. 

But the small boat, in which lay the old man and 
his bound shipmates, hugged elose to the fast-set- 
tling ship, which, indeed, served asa breakwater and 
kept it from being hurled away. ° : 

ld Jack Kelson was aman of nerve and action, 
and, withal, gifted with’ a lion’s strength. At a 
glance he comprehended his perilous’ situation, and 
making one mighty effort, he snapped, like pack- 
thread, the lashing which bound his hands. Half a 
minute only elapsed before his feet were free. ‘Then, 
in an instant, he seized the painter of the boat, which 
the mutineers, in their hurry, had jeft uncut, and 
flung it, at random, high on the ship’s bulwarks. 

Heaven was with him in the effort, for the stout 
line caught. In a moment, by a dextrous hitch, the 
skipper had secured the rope, thus fastening secure 
ly his boat to the ship. \ 

Not two minutes elapsed before he had severed 
the cords of his companions, and then, with a shout 
of triumph, the lion-hearted skipper ascended, hand- 
over-hand, to the ship’s rail, Panting, but not dis- 
mayed, he reached the deck, and then his men, one 
by one, scrambled up, 

There was still work to be done. The ship was 
tes pet to fearfully, in the lon troughs; her sails 
flapping like thunder in the howling wind; the rud- 
der—the wheel being unmanned—was thumping hor- 
ribly on the coppered bottom, and the ship was still 


sinking—sinking |! 


Those men who stood by skipper Jack Kelson, on 
the decks of the Rover, on that wild night of flying 
—, and shrieking wind, were tried and true; for 
they had resisted the temptation in its most seduc- 
tive form, and it was by treachery that they had 
been overcome and bound. ; 

Old Jack Kelson’s words were as calm as if his old 
ship was lying at anchor in her far-away home port, 
and his words were clear as a clarion. 

The men worked like heroes; the wheel was 
manned, the flapping canvas furled to every thing 


. 


~ 


eve a small storm stay-sail, and then the real work 
eran. 

he cargo was stowed well; but it: had to be shif- 
ted or naught but destruction was before them, 
Tarregd canvas was prepared with heavy weights 
and slings, and then, piece by piece, the heavy chests 
were, as sailors phrase it, “ broken out,” and stowed 
to the port-side of the vessel, 4 

The Rover felt the change, for slowly she listed, 
slowly ker port rail sunk, slowly her’ starboaré. rose 
higher and higher in the dark air, and then the 
seuttle-hole was found. Then the tarred canvas was 
flung over that gaping orifice, into which the water 
had nm pouring furiously. 

Heaven be praised! went up from every heart; 
and then, overboard again into the little boat, still 
towing and surging alongside, went two brave fel- 
lows with hammers and heavy nails; and, under the 
tall, careening hull of the big ship, they nailed home 
the friendly cloth over the awful scuttle-hole! 
Again they were rag on deck, and the friendly 
small boat hoisted in. ; 

A loud hurrah of triumph burst from the throats 
of that little band of men, who were so bravely 
fighting death; and then, each one bowed his head 
to Him who had given them the victory! 

Now Jack Kelson was master of the situation. 
Not one drop of water could force its way through 
the tarred canvas! and what had already leaked in 
amounted to nothing more than ballast. The cargo 
was uninjured, the victory complete. 

The battle with the gale was child’s play, for old 
Jack, the skipper; he heeded it not—he cared not 
how it roared and raged; the good old Rover, stiff 
and stanech, was under his feet; she obeyed her 
helm, and the old man could laugh defiance at the 
storm. ; , 

That night, at two bells, when the gale was at its 
hight—when the Rover was burying her bows at 
every wud beneath the wildly moaning billows, a 
smail, dark ob ect, just perceptible, was seen by the 
watch on the forecastle. Another moment, and it 
was under the bows of the Rover; then, a faint crush 
and feeble, shrieking cries were borne above the 
blast, as the heavy ship thundered on! 

All on board knew that cry to be the wail of 
drowning men, and all knew who those men were. 

The storm blew itself away, but the Rover was un- 
harmed, and then, dropping sail after sail to the 
wing Captain Kelson stood away for a friendly 


port. 

That port was reached; the old Rover’s scuttled 
hull securely patched, and then, with a light heart 
the gallant old skipper loosed his broad sails to the 
lively breeze and bore aw y on a long stretch, across 
the white-capped seas, toward his distant haven in 
the West, 

That he reached that haven—that he came into 
port, under his fore and mainsail, by the red light of 

elcome Hoxley’s burning mills, we already know. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
: ALL’S WELL. 

Wirs the glorious dawn of such intelligence as the 
Safe arrival of the Rover, suddenly bursting upon 
him, reason and coherence, which for a year had 
forsaken Arthur Fleming, returned to him; he was 
well in—sane in mind as ever, He no longer 
moaned and chattered over the lost tea-ship; the 

lant craft and her noble captain had returned, 

ringiwg health, reason and happiness. ° 

Not anny oper ela re before the precious ener 
was sold, an ur was once again a ric. 
man, and se was better with him, he was free and 
untrammeled. : 

But the old merchant did not forget the gallant 
skipper and his noble crew. _A substantial remem- 
brance that gladdened their hearts, was presented 


_ to each one. 


had so well impersonated 
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Nor was the old Rover forgotten, for, on the day 
of sale of her tempest-tossed cargo, a princely 
banquet was held aboard of her, her gayest buntin, 
was flung to the breeze, and her old, time-honorec¢ 
decks were joyous with congratulations, song and 


jest. ' - 

To that banquet, besides Fenton Thorne and 
ae Smith, none were invited, save Captain 
Jack Kelson, his family and hero-crew of six. 

A notable event of the occasion, a most hilarious 
one! was a grand pas de deux executed by Stephen’ 
Smith and old Jak, the skipper. Yes, for once in 
his life, and.only once, wine had. gotten the better 
of the old man’s reason, and he sung and danced, » 
and shouted and roared like a very Bacchus, 

Of course, pretty, blushing, happy Madeleine was 
there, and nearly ail the time the eB aR age 
she sat holding Fenton Thorne’s hand in hers, and 
silently murmuriug her thanks to Heaven, 

Welcome Hoxley’s death created, some surprise in 
Providence, but no regrets. How it happened, was 
only surmised; for poor Myra was a raving maniac 
and could not tell. : 

The manufacturer’s crushed remains were borne 
quietly out to Swan Point, and there laid away to 
rest. But few mourners followed in the seanty 
train; and to-day, no chiseled marble indicates his 

ve, 

The unfortunate i Hoxley, in a few days, was 
conyeyed by sympathizing neighbors to the Butler 
Asylum, where she was once admitted. 

ere was no mistaking her malady. 

Rape Ross disappeared from Providence, and our 
friends were never again troubled with his presence, 
though Stephen Smith searched high ny low for 
him, and actually spoke of offering a reward for 
him, through the medium of the newspapers. 

" Another year yet passed, and Madeleine’s birth- 
night had again come around. In that year many 
events had taken place. 

By a little judicious management, Mr. Fleming 
had recovered his splendid mansion, as well as the 
little cottage by the Vue de ’Eau. Old Hoxley had 
never pee an installment upon either. ; 

In the meantime, Myra Hoxley haa died a sad, 
weary death in the asylum, leaving no message to 
any one, no parting words betokening reason. But 
a friend was raised up to her then, one who re- 
membered her, despite the dark circumstances of — 
the past which linked them together. “= 

adeleine Fleming remembered her; and over the 
poor girl’s humble resting-place in the country, she 
cai to be erected a plain but beartiful shaft. 
That marble column, Madeleine, herself, decked with 
immortal wreaths. 

John, the domestic, we must not forget to record 
after the change had taken place in his old 
ine ge fortune, had duly presented himself, 
and applied for restoration. The very impudence 
of the act, coupled with the indisputable fact that ~ 
John was a good servant, secured him his old posi- 
tion, : 

Fenton Thorne had graduated with distinguished 
honor, and Stephen Smith was still with him. 

We must not omit to state that Tim Smooth, who 

oung Thorne in the 
mock- iage ceremony 


marriag th Myra ra! the 
claiyvoyant, had been duly and severely thras ed by 
Stephen Smith; the affair netting the latter just 
$53.37 1-2, and costs. . 

And now Madeleine’s birth-night had again rolled 
around. This time, as in the olden days, the 
splendid mansion was aglow from eg to bottom. 

ut there were not many there this night to witness 
the happy scene; for Arthur Fleming had not for- 

otten how a gunnaans friends deserted him in the 
our of his adversity. 

The ial ps which was witnessed, and to 
which we had reference, was the wedding of Fenton 
Thorne and Madeleine ep nen s 

Stephen Smith, his dusky face radiant yet sad, 
clad in ball-room attire, stood close by the pair, as 
the clergyman read the solemn troth-words. Qld 


‘ 


r 


SS 2 


* denly rolled up and stop 
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Mr. Thorne, Fenton’s father, too was there; and 
ee Jack Kelson, and the poor, doting father, 
Arthur ck gy 2 

They were all. 

It was a quiet, solemn scene; but piad marriage- 
tells were chiming cheerily in every heart. 

Years eng and Arthur Fleming was gathered 
t his fathers. 
~ Then Fenton Thorne, with his young wife, went 
westward, and dwelt in his father’s splendid mansion 
st — Old Mr. Thorne had died some years 

ore. ‘ 

The Fleming mansion was again sold out of the 
family—this time for oo 

Stephen Smith ha ons since been separated 
from his bosom-friend, They often wrote to each 
other, and Stephen, who was Sang aay law in Louis- 

-ville—or pretending to practice, for, half the time, 
he was gunning or fishing—had come on twice to see 
“Fent, my boy.” 

Then, as time rolled on, the ominous war-cloud of 
1860 spread over the great American Republic, and 
the sound of drum and the clash of arms echoed 
over hill and plain. Then the oe ed emerged 
safe from the gale, and the old flag of our fathea: 
floated from the mast-head. 

Late one cool evening in the month of September, 
1855—a year memorable in our annals—as Fenton 


' Thorne and his still lovely and youthful wife were 


sitting in the front porch of their cae ig mansion, 
looking, musingly, out over the purple hills and the 
red tinted forest—dreaming old-time, happy dreams, 
and living over other days again—a carriage sud- 
at the gate. 

Then, promptly and unhesitatingly, a person in- 
side opened the carriage door and sprung out. After 
having his trunk, a large one, set down, the gentle- 
pe settled with the driver, and turned toward the 

ouse. : 


‘Fenton Thorne had already descended to meet 
his beer whoever he might be. 
The stranger was a tall, finely shaped, elegantly 


dressed man; but, one coat-sleeve was pinned across - 


the broad chest; the sleeve was—empty. 

Long, dark locks fell behind the stranger’s ears. 
and a heavy, raven mustache, sprinkled here and 
there with silvery threads, swept over the mouth, 
even down berg the prominent chin, The com- 
plexion of that Indian-like face, was like bronze. 

Slowly he drew near. 

Fenton Thorne paused and held his breath, and 
then suddenly he dashed forward with a wild ery of 
Joy. and flung his arms around that tall form. 

hen from the stranger came the same familiar 
words and tones of old: 

‘*God bless you, Fent, my boy!” 

Then Madeleine, the matron, rushed down to meet. 
and ed the old friend; and following her, came 
two bouncing boys, the one Stephen, the other 
Smith Thorne, ; 

Stephen Smith, dear reader, has never left his old 
friends. He is with them now, a confirmed old bach- 
elor, with his snug pile of money. There he will 
remain till his days of “sere and yellow leaf’’ have 
gone. 

The good fellow has never breathed a word as to 
the side on which he fought during the civil conflict; 
but he points to his empty sleeve, and says in a low, 
earnest voice: 

“‘Thave had enough of it, Fent! and thank God! 
we ail have the old flag again!” 

One piece of war news Stephen imparted: 

On a distant battle-field, at the set of sun, he had 
seen the dead body of—Ratpx Ross; and—yes, 
Stephen vowed it—the fellow was shot in the bacl-* 

And now, we have reached: 


THE END. 


